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^HE  Athenaid  is  a  pofthumous  performance  of  Richard 
^  Glover,  Efq.  and.a  fequei  to  the  heroic  poem  o£ 
Leonidas,  which  was  celebrated  in-  its  day.  It  was  be¬ 
queathed  by  him,  with  other  manuferipts,  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Halfey,  and  is  now  prefented  to  the  public  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  author,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
correftions  from  the  pen  of  a  friend.  Leonidas  vyas  well 
received  by  the  public  ;  but  its  favourable  reception  was  not 
entirely  owing  to  its  intrinhc  merits.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  during  the  miniftry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
zeal,  or  rather  rage,  for  liberty  prevailed  in  England;  a 
ponftellation  of  great  men,  diltingyiflied  by  their  virtues  as 
well  as  their  talents,  let  themlelves  in  oppolition  to  .the 
court;  every  fpccies  of  compofition  that  bore  the  facred 
name  of  freedoin  recommended  itlelf  to  their  proteftion, 
and  foon  obtained  polTellion  of  the  public  favour.  Hence  a 
poem,  founded  on  the  nobleft  principles  of  liberty,  and  dif- 
playing  the  molt  brilliant  examples  of  patriotilm,  foon  found 
its  way  into  the  world, 
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Beficles,  that  poem  was  not  deftitute  of  internal  merir. 
The  author  every  where  apj)c:n*s  to  be  a  virtuous  man,  and 
a  good  citizen  ;  he  exprelies  manly  and  noble  fentimein^, 
though  moll  of  them  arc  taken  from  the  orations  of  Lvlia? 
and  liberates;  and  the  epilbde  of  the  Perfian  princeh  is 
poetical  and  pleating.  The  principal  detciit  ot  it  was  the 
want  of  that  poetical  enthufiafm  which  is  chiefly  raifed  and 
nourllhed  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wild  and 
the  I’ublime  I'cenes  of  nature ;  the  want  ot  tliat  creative  ami 
rigorous  imagination,  which,  prelenting  a  higher  order  of 
things  than  is  to  be  found  in  human  life,  produces  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  railes  that  admiration  which  Ihonld  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  pafiion  in  heroic  poetry.  Hence  d'homfon,  who 
was  a  poet  truly  infpired,  when  he  heard  that  a  citizen  of 
London  had  paid  his  addrefles  to  the  epic  mule,  exprelfed 
•his  llirprife  and  allonilliment  in  this  manner  ;  “  'He  zvritc  an 
“  (Pic poem  zvho  never faiv  a  mountain!” 

It  is  a  remarkable  faef  in  literary  hiflory  that  a  fecond 
part  is  always  inferior  to  a  firlt.  The  OdylTey  ranks  far 
beneath  the  Iliad ;  and  Faradile  Regained  hardly  gives  us 
an  idea  of  Faradile  Loll.  This  does  not  arife  entirely  from 
a  decline  of  genius  by  the  approach  of  age  ;  the  contrary 
has  been  often  obferved  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poets, 
whofe  lall  compofitions  are  frequently  their  bell.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  impoflible  to  feel  twice  on  the  lame,  or  fimilar  fiib- 
jefls,  vyith  equal  enthufiafm  and  fervour ;  the  earliell  impref- 
fion  is  necefl’arily  the  ftroiigeft,  and  the  fecond  part  becomes 
only  an  imperfeil  copy  of  the  firft.  Milton,  in  writing 
Faradile  Regained,  was  naturally  led  to  follow  the  track  of 
his  former  ideas ;  he  negledled  all  the  great  i'cenes  which 
the  hiflory  of  the  Melliah  prelents  to  a  Chrillian  and  a 
poet,  and  fixed  upon  one  of  the  lead  confiderable  events  in 
his  life,  the  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,  to  which  he  was 
led  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  hero,  the  tempter,  in  Faradile 
Loll. 

In  like  manner  our  author,  in  the  work  before  ns,  which 
is  a  poetical  hiltory  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  ;inJ 
Ferfians,  propoles  revenge  for  the  death  of  Leonidas  as  the 
creat  objedl  of  his  poem.  The  lollowing  is  the  exordium: 

f  The  Perfians  vanquilh'd,  Greece  from  bondage  fav’d. 

The  death  of  great  Leonidas  aveng'd 
By  attic  virtue — celebrate,  O  muie  ! 

The  conclufion  is  in  the  fame  flrain': 
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—  ‘  Night  drops  her  (hade 
On  thirty  myriads  flaughter’d.  Thus  thy  death 
Leonidas  of  Sparta  <zvas  avenged ; 

Greece  thus  by  attic  virtue  was  prefer v’d.’ 

Events  that  arc  the  fubjedt  of  authentic  record  are  ill  adapted 
to  epic  poetry.  At  the  fame  time  the  hlllorical  tranfadions 
of  every  age  are  capable  of  poetical  arrangement  and 
poetical  embellifhment.  But  this  narrow  and  limited  view 
which  our  author  has  taken  of  his  fubjedl  removes  its 
grandeft  and  moft  dignified  afpedf,  and  renders  the  epic 
niufe  inferior  to  the  hiltorical. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  defeription  of  Efehylus,  the  cele¬ 
brated  poet  and  warrior  of  Athens,  retiring  to  the  banks  of 
llyffus,  in  a  ftill  evening,  and  repofing  beneath  the  fliadow 
of  an  oak  to  celebrate  on  the  lyre  the  praifes  of  Leonidas  the 
Spartan  hero : 

^  At  doling  day  the  ftream 
With  drowfy  murmur  won  his  eye  to  fleep 
But  left  his  fancy  waking.’ 

In  this  fituation,  as  the  poet  exprelTes  it, 

-  '  — - ‘  In  a  dream 

The  god  of  day,  with  full  meridian  blare. 

Seem’d  to  affume  his  fundion  o'er  the  fkies  ; 

When,  lo  !  the  earth  dividsd  :  through  the  cleft 
A  gufh  of  radiance^  dimm’d  the  noon -tide  fun. 

In  Itrudure  all  of  diam_pjid,  felf-pois’d. 

Amid  redundant  light,  a  chariot  hung 
Triumphal.  Twelve  tranfparent  horfes  breath’d 
Beams  from  their  noftrils;  dancing  beams  of  day 
Shook  from  their  manes.  In  lineaments. of  man. 

Chang'd  to  immortal,  there  the  mighty  foul 
Of  Sparta’s  king  apparent  Ihone.  His  wounds 
Shot  forth  a  Iplendour  like  the  clult’ring  lUrs, 

Which,  on  Orion’s  cheif  and  limbs,  proclaim 
Him  firft  of  conllellations.  Round  in  cars 
Of  triumph  too  arrang’d,  the  llatcly  forms 
Of  thofe  whom  virtue  led  to  Ihaie  his  doom. 

And  confecrate  Thermopylae  to  fame. 

Pines  tipp'd  with  light'ning  feem'd  their  fpears  j  their  Ihiel^S 
Broad  like  Minerva's  2egis ;  from  their  helms 
An  empyreal  brightnefs  llream’d  abroad; 

Ineffable  telicity  their  eves. 

Their  fronts  the  majefly  of  gods  difplay’d. 

‘  Ered  the  glorious  ihape  began  lo  fpeak 
In  accents  louder  than  a  burlling  cloud—* 

Penteheus,  Hymettus  feem'd  to  lhake 
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Through  all  their  quarries,  and  Iliflus  beat 

His  ihuddVing  banks  in  tumult— Thou,  whofc  mufe 

Commands  th’  immortalizing  trump  of  fame. 

Go  to  the  i’age  Hellanodics,  the  jull 
Elean  judges  of  Olympian  palms; 

There  in  thy  own  celeflial  (trains  rehearfe. 

Before  that  concourfc  wide,  our  deeds  and  fate. 

Let  our  example  general  Greece  infpire 
To  face  her  danger ;  let  the  Spartan  (hield 
Proteft  th’ Athenians,  elfe  I  died  in  vain. 

Having  related  his  marvellous  dream  to  Themiflocles, 
that  chief  advifed  him  immediately  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  divinity,  to  fet  fail  for  Elis,  and  confult  Apollo  in  behalf 
of  the  ftate.  He  arrived  at  the  important  and  critical  pe¬ 
riod  when  a  detachment  of  the  Perfian  troops  had  ravaged 
the  town  and  plundered  the  temple.  There  he  meets  with 
T'imon  his  ancient  friend,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  with  his 
garments  rent,  and  aflies  fprinkled  on  his  head,  who  relates 
to  him  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  who  had  made  a  cap¬ 
tive  of  his  daughter  Amarantha,  and  carried  her  away. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  admonition  communicated  to  him 
in  his  dream,  hilchylus  then  leeks  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and, 
mounting  the  Heps,  offers  up,  with  outltretched  hanus,  the 
/ollowing  prayer : 

•  O  vanquilher  of  Python  ]  Seed  of  Jove, 

Whofe  cleutherian  might  the  tyrant  dreads  I 
Bright  pow’r  of  day,  dilpenier  of  that  fire 
Which  kindles  genius  in  the  human  breall  [ 

God  of  that  light  dilFufing  through  the  loul 
7'he  rays  of  truth  and  knowledge !  Friend  to  man, 

Ilis  monitor  prophetic  I  O  admit 
Athenians,  anxious  for  their  country’s  weal. 

In  this  her  day  of  peril,  to  confult 
Thy  wifdom,  thy  protedion  to  implore ! 

‘  Her  tripod  high  the  prophetefs  afeends ; 

Enthufiaftic  motion  llrains  her  form. 

In  fiadies  roils  her  eyeballs,  and  befpreads 
Her  agitated  front  with  floating  hair. 

Her  weight  a  laurel,  planted  nigh,  upholds. 

Which  ibe  embraces ;  her  convulfive  grafp 
Shakes  to  the  root  the  groaning  trunk,  the'boughs,’ 

The  clatt’ring  foliage.  ‘  Forth  (he  burfts  in  foam. 

‘  Fly,  wretched  men,  to  earth’s  cxtremefl  bound ! 

I  fee,  I  fee  ih’  Acropolis  in  flames. 

Your  temples  crumble,  and  your  turrets  nod  ; 

I  fee  the  blood  run  fable  through  your  llrceu. 
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^  ^  All  unabafh'd  the  hero  firm  replies : 

Yet  further  fpeak.  Though  citadel  and  fanes 
Be  doom'd  to  afhes,  muA  the  nation  fall  ? 

Iffo,  inftrud  thy  fuppliants  how  their  fall 
May  prove  moft  glorious  in  the  fight  of  gods 
And  men. — The  Pythian  anfwers  with  a  look 
Of  pity,  foft'ning  her  tcmpelluous  rage: 

‘  Ah  I  Hill  my  tongue^  like  adamant^  is  hard. 

Minerva's  tow’rs  muft  perilh;  Jove  levere 
So  wills;  yet  granting,  at  his  daughter’s  fuit. 

Her  people  refuge  under  walls  of  wood. 

But  fhun  the  myriads  of  terrific  horfe. 

Which  on  your  fields  an  eaftern  Mars  will  rang^.* 

The  learned  reader  will  immediately  recolleft  the  pafTage 
in  Herodotus  from  which  this  is  taken ;  and,  from  a  com- 
parilbn  will  difeern  that  the  refponfe  of  the  Oracle  is  more 
Jiriking  and  Iblcmn  in  the  original.  It  is  thus  liter.aliy 
tranllated  :  The  perlbns  deputed  by  public  authority  to 

confult  the  god,  having  performed  the  prelcribed  cere- 
**  monies,  entered  the  temple;  and,  as  they  lat  by  the 
Ihrinc,  the  Pythonefs  pronounced  the  following  refponfe: 
Wretches,  why  fit  ye  there?  Leave  your  houles  and  the 
lofty  ramparts  of  your  city,  and  fly  to  the  fartheft  ex- 
‘‘  tremities  of  the  earth.  For  not  the  head  iH.all  remain 
“  firm,  nor  the  body,  nor  the  hands,  but  all  lhall  pals  iin- 
“  regarded.  For  fire,  and  keen  Mars,  urging  the  Syrian 

“  chariot,  fhall  clejtroy. _ Nor  yours  alone,  but  many  other 

‘‘ llrong  towers  fhall  he  overthrow.  Many  temples  of  the 
“  immortal  gods  fhall  he  give  to  the  conliiming  nre.  Even 
“  7102V  they  Jiand  dropping  fiveat^  and  (leaking  with  terror. 

“  Black  blood JJoivs  over  their  higheji  roojs^  prejaging  calamity 
and  dc fir  nation.  Depart,  therefore,  from  the  landuary, 

“  and  diftulc  the  mind  in  evils.” 

The  laft  images  are  awful,  and  in  the  true  prophetic  ftyle, 
but  are  much  weakened  in  Mr.  Glover’s  imitation; 

The  Athenian  deputies,  thrown  into  the  deepelt  conftern- 
ation,  again  addrefied  the  fhrine  :  O,  fovereign  power! 

“  prophefy  to  us  more  propitioujiy  for  our  country,  regard- 
“  ing  thele  iuppliant  tokens  which  we  bear;  or  we  wili  not 
“  depart  from  the  Ihnduary,  but  remain  here  till  we  die.” 
The  prophetefs  anfweied,  ‘‘  Minerva  is  unal  le  to  appeafe 
Olympian  Jove,  though  inireating  with  much  perluafion 
and  deep  wiliiom.  Again,  therefore,  1  Ipeak  in  the  ada¬ 
mantine  terms  of  fate.  All  within  Cccropian  bounds  and 
‘  the  recefles  of  divine  Citnacron  lhall  fall.  I'he  wooden 
Wall  alone  great  Jupiter  grants  to  Minerva  to  remain 
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inexpugnable,  a  refuge  to  you  and  to  your  cbildren.  Wait 
**  not,  therefore,  the  approach  of  horfe  and  foot,  of  an  im- 
menfe  army  coming  from  the  continent.  But  retreat,  nor 
attempt  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  O,  divine  Salamis!  thou 
fhalt  lofe  the  Ions  of  women,  whether  Ceres  be  Icattered 
or  gathered*.’* 

Even  with  the  difadvantage  of  a  literal  tranflation  the 
hiftorian  is  more  fubliine  and  aflefting  than  the  poet. 

Efehylus  and  his  friend  Timon  depart  from  the  temple 
and  proceed  to  Cirrha.  The  melancholy  of  the  latter  for  the 
lofs  of  his  daughter  is  well  conceived  and  deferibed  : 

—  ■■  - - - *  On  their  way  the  harp 

’  Of-r^fchylus,  preluding  to  the  ftrain 

Which  on  his  banks  Alpheus  was  to  hear^ 

Relieves  the  failor  toiling  at  his  oar. 

Enchants  the  wind  retentive  of  the  founds 
*Which  harmonize  his  breath.  If  round  the  keel 
Of  fvveet  Arion  dolphins  ever  play’d. 

Or  blithfome  nereids  to  the  pleafing  mood 
Of  Orpheus  danc’d,  while  Argo  plough’d  the  deep  ; 

They  now  had  felt  controlment  as  in  bonds. 

Not  on  their  pliant,  azure-glofly  fins 
Dlfporting  light,  but  rigid  with  amaze 
At  this  majelViC  mufe.  Yet  founding  verfe. 

In  folemn  cadence  to  the  deep-ton’d  lyre. 

Which  could  the  boift’rous  mariner  fubdue. 

The  ear  of  Timon,  languid  by  defpair, 

Rejefts,  attentive  to  his  grief  alone. 

Which  fighs  within.  Society  is  pain, 

Ev’n  with  his  friend.  A  folitary  couch 
He  feeks;  recumbent,  not  repofing,  there 
Confumes  the  hours  in  pertinacious  woe, 

Which  (beds  no  tear.  If  wearied  nature  finks. 

His  fleep  is  troubled ;  vifions  of  the  night 
Appal  his  fpirit ;  Itarting,  he  forfakes 
A  thorny  pillow ;  rullies  on  the  deck 
With  lamentations  to  the  midnight  moon. 

Alarm’d,  th’ Athenian  chief  approaching  feiz’d 
On  Timon’s  hand  :  with  earnell  looks  inauir’d 

^  A 

Why  thus  complaining  he  difturbs  the  calm, 

From  his  own  pillow  chacing  due  repofe  ? 

‘  Ah  I  1  have  feen  my  daughter,  he  replies. 

Have  feen  her  twice! — Where  feen  her  ?  all  dillrefs’d 
Th’  Athenian  queftions. — On  a  rock  (he  flood, 

A  naked  rock,  the  parent  wild  exclaims; 

*  Herodoc*  lib.  vii.  cap.  139^ 
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TJnlcfosM  her  zone,  didicvelPd  was  her  hairj^ 

The  raviflier  was  nigh.  On  fight  of  me. 

Who  no  aflillance  from  the  fhore  could  reach; 

O  father,  father !  1  am  fhnm’d,  deflower'd. 

But  here  will  end  my  forrows  and  difgrace ; 

She  faid,  and  plung’d  precipitate,  1  faw 
Her  body  1  wallow'd  by  the  greedy  furge. 

Unwept,  depriv'd  of  fepulture,  to  float. 

‘  Illufion  all !  the  bard  confoiing  fpakc  ( 

The  phantom  offspring  of  dillempcr’d  fleep. 

^  A  fecond  time,  the  frantic  fire  purfues^ 

Did  Aniarantha  meet  my  aking  fight ; 

Then,  like  an  eaftern  concubine  attir’dj 
Her  head  was  blazon’d  with  Barbaric  gems ; 

With  golden  glofs  her  wanton  garment  wav’d  : 

With  her  defpoiler  hand  in  hand  fhc  walk’d, 

Difclaim’d  her  father,  and  her  father’s  gods. 

Oh  then  1  wifli’d  her  on  the  waves  again. 

To  parch  in  winds,  or  fate  fome  vulture’s  beak ! 

In  the  affedling,  the  tender,  and  the  beautiful,  I\Tr.  Glover 
fucccecis  better  than  in  the  heroic  and  lublime.  As  a  fpeci- 
menof  his  talents  for  deicriptipn  vve  Icleft  the  following  one 
of  Troczene  : 

‘  Lo!  Mcdon,  fair  Trcezene  ;  rich  her  foil, 

Her  people  gen’rous,  to  Cecropia’s  flate 
Inviolably  faithful.  See  that  ifle 
Which  fronts  the  port;  redundant  in  delights 
Of  . art  and  nature,  though  of  circuit  fmall,j 
Calauria  fhew^s  her  verdant  round  of  wood. 

Here  difembarking,  with  devotion  pure 

We  muft  invoke  the  trident- bearing  god.  ^ 

This  ifle  from  Phoebus  Neptune  in  cxchangt 
For  Delphi  took.  Thrice  holy  is  the  foil, 

Deferving.rev’rence,  by  that  pow’r  belov’d, 

Who  fnar’d  a  third  of  ancient  Saturn’s  reign; 

His  fon  a  brother  to  Olympian  Jove. 

Here  fhall  we  greet  fome  wonder  of  her  fex# 

The  facerdotal  maid.  Treezene’s  laws 
One  of  her  noblefl  daughters  in  her  bud 
Eftablifh  here  prefiding,  here  confin’d 
To  prieflly  functions,  till  the  genial  god 
Of  marriage  hence  redeem  her,  grown  mature 
I  or  care  ieis  rigid,  and  a  tend’rcr  tie. 

*  The  heroes  land,  where  opening  to  their  fight 
Ati  elevation  of  the  ground,  attir’d 
In  flow’r-enainell’d  turf,  dilplay’d  the  fane 
Of  flriidure  vail  in  marble  :  brafs  the  gates 
Refulgence  call*;  a  periityle  fuilain’d 
The  malfy  roof;  huge  columns  on  their  heads 
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The  erlfped  foliage  of  acanthus  bore. 

And  high  overlook’d  th’  impenetrable  lhade 
Which  icreen’d  the  ifland  round.  Perennial  fprings 
Supplied  melodious  currents  through  the  woods, 

In  artificial  beds  of  pearly  conchs 

Along  the  fea  beat  margin  cull’d  by  nymphs. 

The  temple’s  chafte  attendants,  Unreftrain'd 
Here  flow’d  the  native  waters ;  there  confin’d 
By  marble  fountains,  win  th’  enchanted  eye 
To  fhady-fkirted  lawns,  to  op’ning  glades. 

Or  canopies  of  verdure ;  all  the  founts 
Were  grac’d  by  guardian  images  of  gods. 

The  train  of  Neptune, — Lo  I  the  gate  is  thrown 
Abroad  ;  the  prieftefs,  lovely  in  her  fhape 
As  virgin  Thetis  to  the  nuptial  arms 
Of  Pel  leus  led,  more  blooming  than  the  flow’rs 
Beneath  her  decent  ftep,  defeends  the  flope : 

A  matron  flaid  behind  her  folemn  treads ; 

Clofe  to  her  fide,  in  radiant  arms,  a  youth 
Who  like  a  brother  of  the  graces  moves. 

His  head,  uncas’d,  difeovers  auburn  locks 
Curl’d  thick,  not  flowing ;  his  fuftaining  hand 
She,  rofy. finger’d,  to  her  own  admits. 

He  feem’d  Apollo,  not  with  martial  fires 
Such  as  on  Titan’s  race  he  darted  keen. 

But  with  th’  enamour’d  afpeft  which  he  wore 
When  Clymene  he  won,  or  Daphne  woo’d  ; 

She  Cynthia,  not  a  huntrefs,  when  the  chace 
Of  rugged  boars  hath  flufti’d  her  eager  cheek. 

But  gently  Hooping  from  an  argent  cloud. 

Illumining  mount  Latmus,  while  fhe  view’d 
Her  lov’d  Endymion,  by  her  magic  pow’r 
Entranc’d  to  flumber.’— — 

Many  of  the  epilbdes  which  are  interfperftd  through 
this  work  are  aft'efting  and  pathetic  ;  but  they  are  too  long 
tor  infertion.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  the  events  re¬ 
corded  are  much  diminiflied  by  the  poetical  mode ‘of  nar¬ 
ration,  and  ftrike  us  lefs  than  in  the  original  hiftorinn. 
Mr.  Glover,  the  charafleriftic  of  vvhofe  genius  is  not  liib- 
limity,  has  related  the  events  in  the  Perfian  war  as  an  inli;- 
lated  part  of  hillory,  and  overlooked  that  ample  and  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  his  fubjeft  which  would  have  rendered  It 
interefting  to  all  nations  and  all  ages.  No  fpeftacle  occurs 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  that  is  more  generally  interefting 
than  the  Afiatic  expedition  into  Europe,  and  the  conlequcnr 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Ferfians.  The  former 
conflids  in  which  the  Grecian  ftates  had  been  engaged 
were  confined  to  their  own  territories^  and  extended  not 

their 
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their  confcquences  beyond  the  countries  in  which  they 
arofe.  But  this  memorable  war  reached  the  remoteft  cor¬ 
ners,  and  Ihook  the  center  of  Greece.  It  recoiled  with 
more  deftruftivc  violence  on  Perfia;  its  duration  compre¬ 
hends  an  illiiftrious  period  in  the  hiftory  of  both  countries; 
and  its  extent  embraces  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity,  together  with  the  Icattered  communities  of  Grecian 
extraftion  in  every  part  of  the  world.  For  at  this  time 
the  Perhan  king  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  to  make  war  againlt  the  Grecian  colonies  which  were 
their  neighbours  and  their  rivals.  It  was  determined  be¬ 
tween  the  confederated  powers,  that,  while  Xerxes  poured 
his  millions  into  Greece,  and  deftroyed  or  exterminated  the 
original  inhabitants,  the  Carthaginians  fliould  cut  off  their 
hourifliing 'Colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Accordingly  the 
fate  of  this  enterprizc  interelled  following  ages.  The  grand 
queftion  was  to  be  decided.  Whether  Afia  or  Europe  was 
to  give  law  to  the  world ;  whether  the  records  of  hillory 
and  the  progrcls  of  refinement  were  to  proceed  from  the 
i  dominions  of  defpotifm,  or  the  regions  of  Icience  and  of 
liberty.  In  the  hands  of  fuch  a  philofophic  poet  as  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  knew  how  to  unite  great  hiltorical  views  with 
his  poetical  produftions,  this  fubjedl  would  have  affumed  a 
dignity  and  an  importance  which  would  have  made  it  in- 
terefting  to  the  world.  As  epifodes,  might  have  been  intro- 
f  duced  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Ferfian  empire  from  the 
I  time  of  Cyrus;  the  conquelt  of  Egypt,  which  would  have 
led  to  a  defeription  of' its  antiquities,  wildom,  and  won¬ 
derful  works  ;  the  progrefs  of  Fhenicia  and  its  colony  Car¬ 
thage,  might  have  contributed  to  improve  and  embellifli  the 
poem.  Thus  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  would  have 
paired  over  the  feene.  By  the  narrow  view  which  Mr. 

I  Glover  has  taken  of  his  fubjedl  all  thefe  beauties  are  loft. 

Some  of  the  charafters  in  this  poem  are-well  drawn,  par- 
I  ticiilarly  thofe  of  Themillocles  and  Ariftides.  The  ftyle 
polTeffes  many  poetical  graces,  but  it  is  often  familiar  and 
prolaic,  and  is  generally  deficient  in  that  awful  fimplicity 
and  unadorned  fublimity  which  are  the  charadfcriltics  of 
the  epic  mule. 
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Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  end 
Sciences,  to  the  End  of  the  Tear  1783.  Volume  1.  410, 
il.  IS.  boards.  Adams  and  Noiirfc,  Bolton.  1785. 

[  Concluded  from  our  laji,  ] 

Art. IV.  AN  account  of  a  very  uncommon  clarknefs  in  the 
Hates  of  Ncw-Englancl,  May  19,  1780.  Bv 
Samuel  Williams,  A.'M.  Hollis  profeffor  of  mathematics  aiul 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

Art.  V'.  An  account  of  the  effects  of  lightning  on  two 
lioufes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Lee,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  to  James  Bowdoin,  LL.  D.  Pref.  A.  A. 

Art.  VI.  An  account  of  the  cliefts  of  lightning  on  a  large 
rock  in  Glouceller.  In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Eli  Forbes 
to  the  Rev.  ManafTeh  Cutler,  F.  A.  A. 

Art.  VIL  An  account  of  a  very  curious  appearance  of 
the  eledlrical  riuid,  produced  by  railing  an  cledrical  kite  in 
the  time  of  a  thunder-fhower.  In  a  letter  from  l.oanii?.i 
Baldwin,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  to  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  picii- 
dent  of  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge. 

Art.  V\U,  Obfervations  and  conjcdfurcs  on  the  earth¬ 
quakes  of  New-England.  By-IVofcllbr  Williams,  F.  A.A. 

Art.  IX.  An  account  of  Well-river  Mountain,  and  the 
appearance  ot  there  having  been  a  volcano  in  it.  In  a 
letter  from  Daniel  Jones,  Efq.  of  IJindfdale,  to  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Willard,  prelidcnt  of  the  univerlity  at  Cambridge. 
This  mountain  is  lituated  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Maf- 
fachufet’s  line,  on  the  eaft  fide  of,  and  adjoining  Conncclicut 
river,  in  the  county  of  Chelhire  and  Hate  of  New-Hamp- 
Jhire,  and  oppolitc  the  mouth  of  Well  river,  from  which  it> 
name  arifes.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  about 
eighty  rods  from  the  fummit,  there  has  been  an  eruption, 
though  perhaps  not  within  the  prefent  nor  laft  century. 
The  peafants  in  the  neighbourhood  difeovered  this  place, 
and  became  poflelied  with  the  idea  of  gold  dull  being  iJi 
the  mountain,  and  that  it  melted  down  Into  a  Iblid  body  by 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  mountain,  at  the  time  the  eruption 
happened.  I'hey  accordingly  went  to  work,  in  iearch  ol 
tlie  fuppofed  treafure  :  they  dug  down  about  feventy  or 
eighty  feet,  and,  in  Ibmc  places,  where  the  rocks  pernur, 
twenty  feet  wide;  but  they  are  now  impeded  by  the  rocks 
and  the  water  that  iflue^  from  the  mountain  above 
hole« 
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Art.  X.  An  account  of  eruptions,  and  the  prefent  ap¬ 
pearances,  in  Weft-river  Mountain.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Caleb  Alexander,  of  Northfield,  to  Mr.  CakbGannet,  Rec. 
See.  A.  A.  The  information  contained  in  the  prefent  ar¬ 
ticle  is  nearly  the  lame  with  that  in  the  preceding.  Mr. 
Alexander  affirms  that  there  have  been  fevcral  eruptions; 
but  whether  it  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  a  vol¬ 
cano  he  does  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Art.  XI.  Oblervations  made  at  Beverley,  latitude  42®  36^ 
north,  longitude  70®  45'  welt,  to  determine  the  variation  of 
the  magnetical  needle.  By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  prtli- 
dent  of  the  univerlity  at  Cambridge. 

Art.  XII.  Magnetical  oblervations  made  at  Cambridge. 
By  Stephen  Sewall,  F.  A.A.  Hancock  profcllor  ot  the  Oriental 
languages  in  the  univerlity. 

Art.  XIII.  An  hiftorical  regifter  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
from  Auguft  the  8th,  1781,  to  Auguit  19,  1783.  By  Caleb 
Gannett,  A.'M.  Rec.  Sec.  A.A. 

Art.  XIV.  A  comparative  view  of  thcrmcmetrical  and 
barometrical  oblervations  at  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Wiggleworth,  S.T.  P.  Hollis,  F.  A.  A 
Art.  XV.  Meteorological  obfervations  at  Ipfwich  in  i78r, 
1782,  and  1783.  By  the  Rev.  Manalfch  Cutler,  F.  A.  A. 

Art.  XVI.  An  account  ot  leveral  Itrata  of  earth, and  lhell« 
on  the  banks  of  York  river  in  Virginia  ;  of  a  lubterraneous 
palTage,  and  the  ludden  delcent  of  a  very  large  current  ut 
water  from  a  mountain  nearCarlille  ;  of  a  remarkable  large 
fpring  near  Reading  in  Penhfylvania  ;  and  alfo  of  leveral 
remarkable  fprings  in  the  liates  of  Pennlylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Efq.  F.  A.A.  to 
the  Rev.  Jofeph  Willard,  prefidcnt  of  the  univerlity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  • 

Art.  XVII.  An  account  of  large  quantities  of  a  foffil 
JTubltance,  containing  a  vitriol  and  fulphur,  found  at  Le¬ 
banon,  !in  the  ftate  of  New'-Haniplhire.  In  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Belknap,  F.A.  A.  to  Samuel  Williams, 
LL.D.  and  profeiTor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerlity  at 
Cambridge. 

Art.  XV HI.  An  account  of  yellow  and  red  pigment  found 
in  Norton  ;  with  the  proccls  of  preparing  the  yellow  for  uie. 
In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dt3ne,F.A.A.  to  Mr. Caleb 
Gannert,  Rec.  Sec.  A.  A. 

The  fix  liicceeding  articles  in  the  volume  are  briefly  the 
following,  viz.'  an  account  of  an  oil-ftone  found  at  Salilbury; 
obfervations  on  the  culture  ot  Smyrna  v/heat ;  an  account  of* 
au  experiment  for  railing  Indian  corn  in  poor  land  ;  an 
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account  of  a  Angular  apple-tree,  producing  fruit  of  oppo- 
fitc  qualities?  a  letter  relative  to  the  ingrafting  of  fiuit- 
trees,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  an  account  of  the 
vegetable  procluftions  in  the  midland  parts  of  North- 
America, 

Art.  XXV.  A  letter  on  the  retreat  of  houfe-fwallows  in 
winter,  from  Samuel  Dexter,  Eiq,  to  James  Bowdoin,  Elq.* 
Fref,  A.  A.  The  opinion  that  the  houle-lwaHow  does  not 
emigrate  in  the  autumn  to  diftant  countries,  but  remains  at 
home  in  a  torpid  ftate,  is  fupported  by  many  oblervations ; 
^  but  that  it  fhould  exift  through  the  winter  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  has  not  hitherto,  fo  far  as  vve  re- 
colledt,  been  affirmed  upon  any  pofitive  authority.  Tlie 
author  of  the  prefent  memoir,  however,  endeavours  to  ella- 
bliffi  this  faft  from  I'everalcircumilances,  which,  though  not 
entirely  decifive,  amount  almolt  to  a  proof  of  the  alfertion. 

Art.  XXVI.  An  account  of  an  air-pump  on  a  new  con- 
flruftion,  with  fome  oblervations  on  the  common  air-pump, 
and  Mr.  Smeaton’s  improvement.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  John  Prince  to  the  Rev.  Joleph  Willard,  prelident  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  JMr.  Smeaion  having  done 
fo  much  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  valves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  in  the  pifton,  Mr.  Prince  fuppofeJ 
that  if  thofe  valves  were  entirely  removed,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  air  in  the  barrel  could  be  more  perfcdly  expelled,  the 
rafefadlion  might  be  carried  ftill  farther.  Upon  this  plan  he 
has  conftriifted  his  pump.  He  has  removed  the  lower  valve, 
and  opened  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  into  a  cittern,  on  which 
it  is  placed,  and  which  has  a  free  communication  with  the 
receiver ;  the  cittern  being  deep  enough  to  allow*  the  pillon 
to  defeend  into  it,  below"  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Art.  XXVII.  A  delcription  of  a  pump-engine,  or  an  ap- 
paratus  to  be  added  to  a  common  pump,  to  anfwcr  the 
purpofe  of  a  fire-engine;  invented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Dear¬ 
born. 

Art.  XXVIII.  A  defeription  of  a  fire-engine  of  a  new  con- 
llrudlion,  by  the  fame.  Of  this  engine  it  is  impoHible  to 
convey  any  clear  idea  with  a  plate. 

Art.  XXIX.  Oblervations  upon  the  art  of  making  Heel. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Little,  F.  A.A.  The  general  metheJ 
of  making  fteel  is  either  by  fufion  of  ore  or  pig-iron,  or 
by  cementation,  as  it  is  called ;  the  latter  of  which  is  pci- 
forrrted  by  a  cement  niade  of  thole  fubftances  which  con¬ 
tain  the  greatert  quantity  of  phlogiilon.  So  far,  however, 

•  as  Mr.  Little  has  been  informed,  this  kind  is  of  .an  inferior 
quality,  and  very  little  ufed  for  edge-tools.  Imagining  that 
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ibis  circuniUance  proceeded  only  Irom  the  defect  of  phlo- 
rifton  in  ihc  I'ubltancc  uied  as  a  cemen»^,  he  conjedured 
that  there  might  be  tound  tor  this  purpofe  Ibme  other  in- 
tiammable  I'ubftance,  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  im¬ 
pregnate  the  iron  with  phloglllon  more  eifedually.  After 
jnany  experiments,  he  found  a  particular  marine  plant, 
which  requires  no  other  preparation  but  drying  and  pul¬ 
verizing,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rock- 
weed,  or  rock-ware;  growing  in  the  greateft  plenty  on  the 
American  rocky  Ihores,  co\e-',  creeks,  ami  harbours  of  the 
iea.  In  making  Ibme  expcriniCnts  upon  this  plant  for  a 
flux- powder,  a  linall  bit  of  iron  was  put  into  a  crucible,  and 
filed  with  the  laid  cement.  After  remaining  five  or  fnc 
hours  in  little  more  than  a  cherry  heat,  it  was,  very  un- 
expededly,  converted  into  Ifeel.  'I'his  furniflied  the  author 
with  the  firll  hint  of  its  nfe  in  making  fteel ;  and,  from  fe- 
veral  experiments  which  he  has  lince  made,  he  is  convinced 
ot  its  excellence  for  that  purpofe. 

The  third  part  of  the  Memoirs  is  allotted  to  medical  pa¬ 
pers.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  article  is  an  account  of  the  horn- 
diftem{)er,in  cattie  ;  with'  oblervaiions  on  that  difeafe.  By- 
Cotton  1  lifts,  M.  1).  h  .A.A.  and  M.  S.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Jfev.  Joleph  Willard,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  A.  This  is  a  difeafe  af- 
feding  the  internal  luhllance  of  the  horn,  commonly  called 
the  pith,  which  it  infenfibly  waftes,  and  leaves  the  horn 
hollow.  The  pith  is  a  fpongy  bone,  the  cells  of  which  arc 
filled  with  an  undiio^us  matter.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a  great 

1  number  of  fmall  Irlood  veflels,  is  overipread  with  a  thin 
membrane,  and  appears  to  be  united  by  futures  with  the  bones 
of  the  head. 

In  the  horn-diftemper  this  fpongy  bone  is  Ibmetimes 
partly,  and  fometimes  entirely,  walled.  The  horn  lofes 
Its  natural  heat,  and  a  degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon 
handling  it.  The  dillemper,  however,  is  feldom  fufpe£ted 
without  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  lymptoms, 
which  are  a  dulnefs  in  the  countenance  of  the  beaft,  a 
fluggilhnefs  in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite,  an  inclination 
to  lie  dow'n,  and,  w  hen  accompanied  with  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  a  giddinefs  and  frequent  tolling  of  the  head. 
Thelinibs  are  Ibmetimes  aliened  wieh  ftlftheis,  as  in  a  rheu- 
matifm ;  in  cows  the  milk  often  fails,  the  udder  is  hard, 
and,  in  almoll  all  cafes,  there  is  a  ludden  wafting:  of  the 
flelh.'  _ 

As  foon  as  the  diftemper  is  difeovered,  an  opening  into 
the  diieafed  horn  Ihould  be  immediately  made ;  which  may 
he  done  with  a  gimblet  of  a  moderate  fize,  hi  fuch  a  part  of 

the 
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the  horn  as  is  inofl  favourable  for  the  clifeharge.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  as  moft  prudent  to  bore  at  firft  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  head.  If  it  is  found  hollow,  and  the 
gimblct  panes  through  to  the  oppolite  fide,  and  no  blood 
dilcharges  tram  the  aperture,  it  may  be  belt  to  bore  ftill 
lower,  and  as  near  the  head  as  it  lhall  be  judged  that  the 
hollownefs  extends.  This  oj^enlng  is  affirmed  to  be  a  nc- 
cellary  mealurc,  and  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care 
mull  be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 
a  thin  fluid  that  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the  palTage. 
Some  have  pradtiled  fawing  off  the  horn ;  but,  according 
to  the  beft  oblervatlons,  it  does  not  fucceed  better  than  bor 
ing.  From  the  cafes  Dr.  Tufts  has  feen,  he  is  led  to  con 
ciude  that  injedlions  arc  in  general  unneceffary;  that,  when 
the  diftemper  is  early  difeovered,  no  more  is  required  than 
a  proper  o|)ening  into  the  horn,  keeping  it  fufficiently  clear 
lor  the  admilhon  of  frefJi  air,  the  removal  of  the  com- 
preffion,  and  the  dilcharge  of  floating  matter.  But  when 
the  dillempcr  has  communicated  its  eftects  to  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will  fuccecd. 

Art.  11.  Cale  of  a  remarkable  large  tumour  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  By  Jofhua  Fiflier,  F.A.A.  and 
M.S. 

Art.  III.  Remarks  on  the  effedls  of  ftagnant  air.  Ey 
Ebenezer  Bcardfley,  furgeon  of  the  twenty-fecond  regiment 
of  the  American  army  in  the  campaign  of  1776.  The 
tffedls  deferihed  in  this  memoir  were  a  dyfenteric  com¬ 
plaint,  which,  as  it  feized  only  the  men  who  were  quartered 
cither  in  low  underground  rooms,  or  confined  garrets,  and 
was  readily  cured  upon  a  removal  from  thofe  fituations,  tht 
author  imputes  entirely  to  an  obftriifted  circulation  of  air. 

Art.  IW  A  remarkable  cafe  of  gun-fliot  wound.  Com 
municated  in  a  letter  from  Barnabas  Binney,  holpital  phy 
lician  and  fiirgeon  to  the  American  army  in  17B2,  to  Ben 
jamin  Lincoln,  Efq.  F.  A.  A.  This  cale  affords  an  extraor 
dinary  inftance  of  a  molt  defperate  wound  completely  cured 
in  three  weeks  by  the  aulpicious  influence  of  nature. 

Art.V^  A  bill  of  mortality  for  the  town  of  Salem,  fo 
the  year  1782.  By  Edward  Auguftus  Flolyoke,  M.  D.  lu 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Caleb  Gannett,  Rec.  Sec.  A.  A. 

Art.  Vi.  A  hiltory  of  a  large  tumour  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen,  containing  hair.  By  John  Warren,  Elq.  F.A.A 
and  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  the  univerfity  ot 
Cambridge. 
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j\rt.  VII.  Experiments  on  the  waters  of  llofton.  By 
J,  Keren,  llirgcon-major  ot  his  moll;  chriltian  inaielly’s  j'qua- 
dron  under  Monl.de  Ternay’s  command  in  North-America, 
and  of  his  majelty’s  marine  hol})itaIs  at  Bolton  and  in 
Khodc-llland,  F.  INI.  S.  From  the  experiments  made  by 
J\lonl.  Feron,  he  concludes  that  the  Bolton  waters  contain 
alcalalt,  with  a  halts  of  mineral  alkali  in  linall  quantity, 
a  creater  quantity  of  lea  fait  with  an  earthy  bafis,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  oil,  perhaps  a  little  of  fal  catharticus 
amarus.  T  he  refult  ot  the  experiments  countenances  fuch 
a  conclufion ;  but  they  feein  not  to  have  been  made  with 
futficient,  accuracy. 

Art.  Vlll.  Obfervations  on  the  longevity  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Ipfvvich  and  Hingham,  and  propolals  for  afeertaining 
the  value  of  eftates  held  for  life,  and  the  reverfion  of  them. 
In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Edward  W’iggleworth,  F.A.A.  pro- 
feflbr  of  divinity  in  the  univerfuy  of  Cambridge,  to  James 
Bowdoin,  Efq.  Kref.  A.  A.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  cele* 
brated  Dr.  Halley  that,  from  the  lituation  of  Brellaw,  and 
the  employment  of  its  inhabitants,  the  deaths  in  that  city 
were  more  proper  for  afeertaining  the  probabilities  of  the 
continuance  of  the  human  life,  in  its  various  ftages,  than 
thole  of  any  other  large  city  in  Europe  ;  and  his  table  has 
accordingly  been  made  the  ftandard  for  eltimating  the  value 
of  thole  eltates  in  Great-Britain  which  are  held  for  life. 
But  the  author  of  the  prelent  memoir,  finding  that  Iplwich 
and  Hingham  are  both  more  favourable  to  longevity  than 
Brellaw,  propofes  that  one  or  other  of  thole  pariihes  fhould 
be  made  the  ftandard  for  computing  the  probabilities  of  the 
continuance  of  life  in  New-England.  Idiis  idea  we  think 
is  well  founded,  as  there  may  exill  a  greater  difference,  in 
refpeft  of  longevity,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Brellaw  and 
New  England  than  between  thole  of  the  former  and  of  other 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

After  concluding  the  account  of  the  various  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work,  we  cannot  helpexprelTing  fome  furprife 
that  not  one  memoir  has  been  furnilhed  by  the  great  father  of 
philofophical  relearches  in  America,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin.  His  example,  however,  feems  to  have  excited  emula¬ 
tion  in  others  ;  and  the  arts  and  Iciences,  hitherto  the  glory 
of  Europe,  have  at  length  effefted  an  eftablillmient  in  the 
weftern  continent.  T  his  volume  is  illuftrated  with  feveral 
plates  ;  and  pretixed  to  the  Memoirs  is  a  philolbphical  dif- 
courle,  delivered  by  the  prefident  of  the  academy. 
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Art.  III.  The  Hijiory  of  Mexico.  CoUeflcd  from  Spanifl:  and 
Mexican  Hijiorians,  Jrom  Manuferipts^  and  ancient  Paint- 
ings  of  the  Indians,  lllii/irated  hy  Charts  and  other  Copper¬ 
plates.  To  which  arc  addedy  Critical  Dijj'ertations  on  the 
Landy  the  Animals y  and  Inhabitants  of  Mexico.  By  Abhe 
D.  Francefco  Saverio  Clavigero.  Tranjlated  from  the  original 
^  Jtaliany  by  Charles  Cullcny  Efq.  2  vols,  4to.  2I.  2S.  boards. 
Hobinfons,  London,  1787. 

'  [  Concluded.  ] 


IN  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  of  this  inftruftivc 
work  the  Abbe  Clavigero  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  on  the  coaft  of  Anahuac  ;  their  firfl;  intercourfe  with 
the  Indians  ;  their  wars  with  the  Tlafcalans,  and  fubfequent 
confederacy  with  that  celebrated  republic  ;  and  the  final 
couqueft  of  Mexico  ,  and  fubjugation  of  its  inhabitants. 
'J'hefe  events  have  been  frequently  recorded  by  modern  hil- 
torians  of  all  nations ;  but,  in  general,  they  have  preferred 
the  brilliant  and  the  marvellous  to  the  juft  and  probable;  and 
have  neglefted  the  earlieft  and  moft  authentic  hiftorians  to 
follow  the  fables  of  their  fucceffors.  The  critic  will  often 
find  our  author  too  minute  and  particular ;  but  his  fim- 
plicity  and  candour  make  ample  compenl'ation ;  he  knows 
how  to  appreciate  hiftorical  authorities  ;  and  though  he 
Ibmetimes  relates  fables,  he  relates  them,  like  Herodotus, 
without  believing  them  himfelf,  or  impoling  them  on  the 
reader. 

The  fubmifhon  of  the  republic  of  Tlafcala  to  the  Spanifli 
power,  and  the  confederacy  of  its  lords  with  Cortes,  forms 
one  of  the  moll  celebrated  events  in  the  life  of  that  con¬ 
queror,  and  w^as  the  fburce  of  his  fubfequent  vidlories. 
Tlafcala  was  one  of  the  moll  conliderable  cities  in  the 
country  of  Anahuac.  Cortes,  in  hisdetters  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  affirms  that,  in  grandeur,  population,  buildings,  and 
abundance  of  the  necelTaries  of  life,  it  exceeded  Granada 
when  taken  from  the  Moors  ;  and  that  at  the  market  there 
daily  alTembled  about  thirty  thoufand  merchants,  and  people 
of  bufinefs..  The  fame  conqueror  attells  that,' after  having 
obtained  an  order  from  the  lenate  to  number  the  houles 
and  inhabitants  which  were  in  the  city,  the  villages,  and 
hamlets  of  the  republic,  there  were  found  upwards  of  litty 
thoufand  houfes,  and  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants.  By  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Tlal- 
calans  and  Ibme  neighbouring  tribes  who  wete  enemies  to 
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the  Mexicans,  Cortes  augmented  his  army  to  two  hundred 
thoul'and  men;  a  circumitance  which  removes  the  mar¬ 
vellous  from  his  expedition,  and  accounts  for  the  vielories 
which  he  afterwards  obtained. 

Our  author’s  dercri})tion  of  the  laft  afTaiilt  on  Mexico,  and 
the  taking  of  that  capiuil  ar*d  its  king,  is  delineated  with 
the  bold  and  glowing  pencil  of  hiliory.  The  I'peech  of 
Tiiatemotzin,  when  he  llirrcndered  hiinfeif  a  priloner  into 
the  hands  or  Cortes,  dilcovcns  much  magnairimity  :  V  I  have 
“  done,  brave  general,  in  defence  of  inylelf  and  my  Ibb- 
je£ls,  every  thing  wdiich  the  honour  of  my  crown,  and 
“  regard  for  my  people,  demanded ;  but  as  my  gods  have 
“  been  againlt  me,  1  fee  mylelf  now^  deprived  of  my  crown 
“  and  liberty  ;  1  am  now  your  prifoner ;  difpofe  of  my  per- 
“  fon  at  your  pleafure;”  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  a  dagger 
which  Cortes  wore  at  his  girdle,  he  added,  ‘‘  with  this 
“  dagger  take  that  life  from  me  which  1  have  not  loft  in 
the  defence  of  my  kingdom.”  It  was  the  fame  prince, 
who,  when  afterwards  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  force 
from  him  a  difeovery  of  the  royal  treafures  wdiich  it  w'as 
fuppoled  he  had  concealed,  difcovcred  ilich  invincible  for¬ 
titude.  His  fellow-llifterer,  overcome  by  the*  violence  of 
the  anguilh,  turned  a  dejefted  eye  towards  his  maftcr,  w  hich 
feemed  to  implore  his  permiftion  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew. 
But  the  high-fpirited,  though  fallen  monarch,  darting  on 
him  a  look  of  authority  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his 
weaknefs  by  alking,  Am  1  now  repohng  on  a  bed  of 
“rofes?”  A  laying  w’hich  can__hardly  be  paralleled  by 
any  thing  that  has  been  aTcribed  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

The  retiedtipns  of  our  author  on  the  capture  and  deftnic- 
tion  of  the  capital,  do  honour  to  his  philanthropy  and  his 
feelings :  ^ 

‘  The  taking  of  that  capital  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft 
1^21,  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years  after  the  foundation  of  it  by 
the  Aztecas,  one  hundred  and  fixty-nine  years  after  it  was  crefted  into 
a  monarchy,  which  was  governed  by  eleven  kings.  The  fiege  of 
Mexico,  foniething  refcmbling,  in  the  difatlers  and  flaughters  with 
which  it  was  attended,  that  of  Jerufaleni,  lalled  feventy-five  days  ; 
curing  which  time,  of  two  hundred  thoufand  and  more  allies,  fome 
thoufands  periflied  ;  and  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  more  than  one 
hundred  were  killed  and  facrificed.  The  number  of  the  Mexicans 
hilled  is  not  known  ;  but,  according  to  the  account  of  Cortes  and 
Hemal  D  iaz,  and  what  other  hillorians  fay  on  that  fubjeft,  it  appears 
tJiat  the  fiain  exceeded  one  hmidred  thoufand  in  number.  With  refpe^ft 
lo  thofe  who  died  by  famine,  or  ficknefs  occafioned  by  the  brackilh 
water  which  they  drank,  and  the  infedion  of  the  air,  Cortes  himfelf 
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affirms  tlicy  were  more  than  fifty  thoufand.  The  city  appeared  one 
complete  ruin.  The  king  of  Mexico*  in  fpite  of  the  magnificent  pro- 
mifcs'of  the  Spaoilh  general,  was  in  a  few  days  put  ignominioufly  to 
the  torture,  which  he  bore  with  unffiaken  firmnefs,  that  he  might  dc- 
dare  where  the  iinmenfe  riches  of  the  court  and  temples  were  depo- 
fited  ;  and,  in  three  years  after,  was  hanged,  together  with  the  kings 
of  T  czcuco  and  Tlacopan,  on  account  of  fome  fufpicious  circiim- 
ftances  in  their  conduft.  I'hc  Mexicans,  and  all  the  nations  that  con- 
tributed  to  their  ruin,  notwithftanding  the  humane  and  benevolent  dif- 
pofiiions  of  the  catholic  kings,  remained  abandoned  to  inlfery  and  op- 
preffion,  and  the  contempt  no:  only  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  of  the 
lowed  African  flaves  and  their  infamous  defcendaiUs. 

‘  Thus,  it  has  been  laid,  in  coridud'iing  the  Spaniards,  a  polifhed 
nation  of  Europe,  to  overturn  the  rude  monarchy  of  the  Mexicauo  ia 
America,  did  Providence  punifli  the  latter  for  the  injufticc,  cruelty,  aud 
fu perdition  of  their  anceitors.  Bu:  there  the  vi(^ors,  in  one  year  of 
mercilefs  inaffacrc,  facrificed  more  human  victims  to  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition  than  the  Indians,  during  the  cxillence  of  their  empire,  devoted 
in  chafte  worthip  to  their  native  gods;  tliere  the  Icgiflative  art  of  Eu¬ 
rope  correded  tiie  bloody  policy  of  American  tribes,  and  introduced 
the  minidry  of  juftice,  by  defpoiling  Indian  caziques  of  their  ten  itoiies 
and  tributes,  torturing  them  for  gold,  and  enflaving  their  poftcriiy  \ 
and  theie  the  mild  parental  voice  of  the  Chrillian  religion  was  i'uboi  ncJ 
to  terrify  confounded  favages  with  the  malice  of  a  llrange,  and  by  them 
unprovoked  god ;  and  her  gentle  arm  in  violence  lifted  up  to  raze  their 
temples  and  hoipitable  habitations,  to  ruin  every  fond  relic  and  revered 
monument  of  their  anctilry  and  origin,  and  divorce  them  in  anguidr 
from  the  boibm  of  their  country.’ 

I'hefe  are  the  genuine  fentiments  of  philofophical  Iun 
manity,  and  will  embellifh  the  page  of  hillory,  w’hile  the 
venal  attempts  to  vindicate  the  Spanilh*  cruelties  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  will  perifh-  ia  their  own  abliirdity  and  fink  int> 
oblivion. 

T  o  this  valuable  hiftory  the  Abbe  Clavigero  fubjoins*nine 
difiertaiions ;  i.  Concerning  the  firlt  peopling  and  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  men  and  animals  into  the  new  world.  2.  On 
the  principal  epochs  in  the  Mexican  hiltory.  3.  On  the 
land,  climate,  and  foil  of  Mexico,  and  the  pretended  inun¬ 
dation  which  has  been  aferibed  to  it  by  Buftbn.  4.  On  the 
animals  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  quadrupeds.  5.  On 
the  phyfical  and  moral  conlUtution,  the  corporeal  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  Mexicans.  6.  On  their  civilization  and  re¬ 
finement,  their  arts,  languages,  and  laws.  7.  On  the  l)oun- 
daries  and  population  ot  the  kingdoms  cf  Anahuac.  8.  On 
the  religion  of  the  Mexicans.  9.  On  the  origin  ot  the 
French  evil. 

In  our  review^  of  JefFerfon’s  Notes  on  the  State  of  \  h*" 
ginia,”  in  our  lalt  number,  we  mentioned  two  puirr> 
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contact  between  the  old  continent  and  the  new,  by  which 
inhabitants  might  pal's  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Clavi- 
gero  confirms  what  Mr.  JefFerfon  advances  concerning  the 
variety  and  diverfity  of  languages  in  America.  No  fewer 
than  thirty-five  have  been  found  in  Mexico;  in  South- 
America  there  are  Hill  more  known.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  latt  century  the  Portugueze  counted  fifty  in  Maragiion. 
1'here  is  a  gre:it  affinity  between  fome  of  thefe  languages, 
which  Ihews  that  they  are  I'prung  from  the  fame  parent  ; 
but  there  are  many  others  as  ditferent  from  each  other  as 
the  Illyrian  and  the  Hebrew.  No  living  or  dead  tongues 
can  differ  more  than  thole  of  the  Mexicans,  Otomies,  Ta- 
rafeas,  Mayas,  and  Miztecas,  five  languages  prevailing  in 
different  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  obfervations  which  we 
made  on  the  fame  faft  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefterfon  tend  to 
iblve  this  phenomenon. 

In  accounting  for  the  palTage  of  animals  from  the  old  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  new,  our  author,  though  he  does  not  adopt  the 
theory  of  Buffon,  that  what  is  now  land  has  once  been  the 
bed  of  the  lea,  makes  Ibme  ingenious  obfervations,  which 
are  confirmed  by  hiftory : 

‘  There  is  not  a  doubt,  however,  that  our  planet  has  been  fubjeft 
to  great  viciffitudes  fince  the  deluge ;  ancient  and  modern  hifiories 
confirm  the  truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 

VUi  ego  quod fuerat  quondam  fotidiJIima  tellus^ 

EJ/e  /return ;  njidi  failas  ex  aquore  terras* 

*  At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  (hips  formerly  failed, 
and  now  they  fail  over  lands  which  were  formerly  ploughed :  earth¬ 
quakes  have  fwallowed  fome  lands,  and  iubterraneous  iires  have 
thrown  up  others ;  the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their  mud  ; 
the  fea  retreating  from  the  Ihores  has  lengthened  the  land  in  fome 
places ;  and  advancing  in  others,  has  dimiuifhed  it ;  it  has  feparated 
lome  territories  which  were  formerly  united,  and  formed  new  ftreights 
and  gulfs.  We  have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  pad  cen- 
^t^ry.  Sicily  was  united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,  as  Eubea,  now 
the  Black  fea,  to  Boeoiia.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
by  the  fame  thing  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm  that  by  a  violent 
i^uption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and 
C^lpe  that  conununication  was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  was 
formed.  Among  the  people  of  Cevion  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  fimilar 
Option  of  the  lea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peniniula  of  India. 

fame  thing  is  believeu  by- thofe  01  Malabar  with  refpedt  to  the 
j’icset  Maldivia,  and  by  the  Malayans  with  refpeiH  to  Sumatra.  Ic 
fj  certain,  fays  the  Count  de  Bulfon,  that  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  loft 
fairly  or  forty  leagues,  which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it;  on  the  con- 
.^4fy,  Tongres,  a  place  of  the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  thirty  leagues 
f  liad  from  the  lea.  The  northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  cxiftence 
i  ’  M2  to 
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to  inundations  of  ibe  Nile.  Tlic  earth  which  this  river  has  brought 
from  the  inland  countries  of  Africa,  and  dcpofitcd  in  its  inundations, 
has  formed  a  foil  of  more  than  twenty-five  cubits  of  depth.  In  like 
manner,  adds  the  above  author,  the  province  of  the  Yellow  River  in 
China,  and  that  of  Lcuifiania,  have  only  been  formed  of  the  mud  of 
rivers.  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  report  innumerable 
examples  of  fimilar  revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that  our  dilTertation 
may  not  become  too  prolix  ;  as  alfo  many  modern  revolutions,  which 
are  related  in  the  thcoi  v  of  the  earth  of  the  Count  de  BufTon,  and 
other  authors.  In  our  America,  all  thofe  who  have  obferved  with 
philofophic  eyes  the  peninlula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that  that 
countj  v  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  lea  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  channel  of  Babanna  many  ind’cadons  flicw  the  iflanj  of  Cuba  ta 
have  been  once  united  to  the  continent  of  Morida.  In  the  llreight 
which  feparates  America  from  Aha  wmwy  iflancls  are  found,  which 
probably  were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  trati>  of  land  which 
wx  fiippci'e  to  have  been  Iwallowed  up  by  earthquakes ;  which  is 
made  incic  probable  by  the  niulciiude  of  volcanos  which  we  know  of 
in  the  peninluia  of  Kamtfchatka.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the 
finking  of  that  land,  and  the  feparation  of  the  two  continents,  has  been 
occafjoned  by  thofe  great  and  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned 
in  the  hillorics  of  the  Americans,  w  hich  f'oimed  an  era  almod  as 
memorable  as  that  of  the  deluge.  '1  he  hifloiies  of  the  Toltecas  f.x 
fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year  1  Tecpatl ;  but,  as  we  know  not  to 
wha:  century  that  belonged,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  of  the  lime 
that  great  calamity  happened.  If  a  great  earthquake  fhould  over- 
w  helm  the  iilhinns  of  Suez,  and  there  (hould  be  at  the  fame  time  as 
great  a  fcarcity  of  hiilorians  as  there  weie  in  tiie  firft  ages  after  the 
deluge,  it  would  be  doubted,  in  three  or  four  hundred  years  after, 
whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa;  and  many 
would  firmly  deny  it.’ 

T'he  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  third  dilTertation,  treats  oir 
the  recent  inundation  afcribed  to  America  by  M,  Bulibn 
and  M.  de  Paw.  According  to  thele  philofophers,  America 
is  entirely  a  new  country,  fcarcely  railed  from  the  waters 
which  have  overwhelmed  it ;  a  continual  marfli  in  its 
plains  ;  a  land  uncultivated  and  covered  with  wexods,  or  en¬ 
cumbered  with  mountains  that  are  inaccellibie,  and  leave 
but  a  Imall  territory  for  cultivation  and  the  habitations  ot 
men ;  a  region  dilinifled  from  the  care  of  nature,  lyin: 
under  a  fordid  fky,  where  all  the  animals  that  have  been 
tranTported  from  the  old  continent  have  degenerated,  aid 
thofe  native  to  its  clime  ate  deformed,  weak,  and  cleiiitutf 
of  arms  for  their  defence*.  iVl.  de’ Paw,  who  adopts  aid 
exaggerates  tl>€  errors  ot  his  nialtcr,  affirms  that  Aineric 
has  ever  been,  and  is  at  prelent,  a  very  barren  country,  i 
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i  which  all  the  plants  of  Europe  have  degenerated,  except 

I  thole  which  are  aquatic  and  llicculent.  Its  lands,  overloaded 
with  mountains,  or  covered  with  woods,  prclent  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  a  va(t  and  barren  defert ;  its  climate  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  to  the  greater  part  of  quadrupeds,  and 
moft  of  a!!  pernicious  to  men,  who  are  degenerated,  debi¬ 
litated,  and  vitiated  in  all  the  parts  of  their  organization 
This  degenerated  Hate  of  America,  according  to  thele  phi- 
lolbphers  and  their  numerous  difciples,  is  owing  to  a  general 
deluge,  diffefrent  from  that  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Koah.  From  this  recent  inundation,  according  to  Ruffon, 
the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America,  the  Hciility  of  its 
foil,  the  imperfedlions  of  its  animals,  and  the  coldnels  of 
the  Americans,  derive  their  origin.  Nature  had  not  time 
topiit  her  defigns  in  execution,  nor  to  take  in  all  her  ex- 
tenfion.  The  lakes  and  marfhes  left  by  this  flood  are  fup- 
pofed  to  occafion  the  excelHve  humidity  of  the  air,  which 
isthecaufe  of  its  infalubrity,  the  fterility  of  the  foil,  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  infebls,  and  the  irregularity 
I  and  diminutive  lize  of  the  quadrupeds. 

I  The  exiftence  of  any  deluge,  lb  general  as  to  cover  a 
■  whole  continent,  is  difputed  by  philofophers  of  a  founder 
K  intelleft  than  either  M.  Buffon  or  M,  de  Fau’.  The  lakes 
■  and  ftagnating  waters,  fo  frequent  on  the  earth  when  in  a 

I‘ T  Hate  of  nature;  the  fhells  and  other  marine  produftions 
I  which  are  found  on  the  highelt  eminences  of  the  globe,  ac- 
I  cording  to  thefe  fages.  Have  given  rife  to  this  idea.  While 
I  the  earth  was  fuppoled  to  be  a  vaft  plain,  fbunded  on  a  niafs 
Hcf  waters  below,  while  there  was  another  refervoir  of  waters 
Kabove  the  firmament  (fuppoled  to  be  a  folid  fubllance  fur- 
^^^■lounding  the  atmofpherc),  fuch  a  theory  was  reconcileablc 
Bto  reafon ;  but  when  it  is  demonftrated  and  known  that  the 
is  a  Iphere  ;  that  there  are  no  waters  below  it ;  that 
^^'Bhere  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  firmament,  and  of  conlequencc 
waters  above  it;  fuch  a  dream  ouc:ht  to  vanifli  irom 
*  ot|r enlightened  and  feber  mind.  I'he  only  body  of  water 
S^pable  of  inundating  the  earth  is  the  fea;  but  from  the 
of  gravitation,  and  the  Ipherical  figure  of  the  earth,  if 
ocean  w’ere  to  overflow  the  land  on  one  fide,  it  muft  ne- 
.t^^j^ffariiy  leave  it  dry  on  the  other,  l^artial  inundations,  we 
'  ftom  hiflory,  have  often  trdeen  place  ;  hut  a  deluge 

.f^J^general  as  to  cover  the  whole  earth  a})pears,  both  from 
^  *^^^phy  and  hiftory,  to  be  altogether  impofiible. 


*  Reciierch.  Philofoph,  Parte  I. 
M  ^ 
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Whatever  truth  may  be  in  fuch  fpeculations  (which  vve 
mention  rather  for  their  fingularity  than  their  probability), 
it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  have  lug. 
gefled  to  the  French  and  the  German  theorift,  the  idea  ot  a 
recent  deluge  in  America.  Every  country  that  is  not  cnlti. 
vated  by  human  induftry,  is  covered  with  foretts  and  over^ 
flowed  with  lakes.  A  Itate  of  nature,  w  ithout  cultivation,  is 
a  chaos  I)ereft  of  form,  and  void  of  order.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  turns  the  wdklernefs  into  a  fruitful  field  ;  the  human 
hand  directs  the  lakes  to  fubfide,  and  teaches  the  ftreams  to 
flow.  As  the  greater  part  of  America, .when  firft  difeovered, 
was  inhabited  by  favage  tribes,  w'hole  Idle  employment  was 
hunting  or  war,  art  had  not  feconded  the  care  of  nature; 
and  a  region  abounding  in  marflies,  and  covered  with  winters 
never  taught  to  flow,  naturally  fuggelled  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  more  cultivated  countries,  the  idea  of  a  recent 
deluge. 

Independent  of  theft  general  obfervations,  the.  phyfical 
phenomena  of  America,  the  great  rivers,  the  innumerable 
fountains,  and  the  copious  rains,  are  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  lakes  and  marlhes.  If  thele  had 
been  produced  by  that  imaginary  inundation,  they  would 
have  been  dried  up  or  diminifhed  by  the  continual  evapor¬ 
ation  which  the  heat  of  the  fun  produces,  particularly  under 
the  torrid  zone  ;  but  no  diminution  has  been  obferved,  ex¬ 
cept  in  thofe  lakes  from  which  human  indudry  has  diverted 
the  livers  and  torrents  w^hich  fed  them,  as  in  thofe  of  the 
vale  of  Mexico.  The  five  principal  lakes  of  New^  Spain, 
Tezcuco,  Chaleo,  Cuifeo,  Pafcijaro,  and  Chapalla,  areevir 
dently  formed  by  the  rivers,  fountains,  and  the  deluges 
which  fall  from  the  clouds.  No  rain§  are  fo  copious  and 
violent,  and  no  rivers  fo  large  as  thoft  of  America.  Thele 
natural  and  certain  caufes  account  for  the  event  without 
having  recourft"  to  caufes  that  are  fupernatural  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  If  the  abundance  of  lakes  in  a  country  w^ere  a  proot 
of  a  recent  inundation',  that  is  more  likely  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the  new ;  for  all  the 
lakes  of  America,  including  thofe  of  Canada,  w^hich  are  the 
largelt,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Black,  White,  Baltic,  and 
Calpian  leas,  wdiich,  according  to  Buffon,  are  true  lake?, 
formed  by  rivers  which  pour  into  them. 

The  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his  fifth  dlflertation,  treats  of  the 
corporeal  and  mental  qualities  of  the  Mexicans.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Philofophical  Refearches’*  gives  the  following 
defeription  of  the  Americans :  At  firu,*’  fays  he,  the 
V  Americans  were  not  believed  to  be  men,  but  rather 
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or  large  apes,  which  might  be  murdered  without  remor^ 
“  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  addinliilt  to  the  op- 
prefiion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  hull,  in 
“  which  he  declared  that,  l>eing  defirous  of  founding  Li- 
“  fliopricjvs  in  the  richeft  countries  of  America,  it  plealed 
“  him,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  acknowledge  the  Americans 
to  be  true  men  ;  in  lb  far  lihat,  without  this  dccilion  of 
an  Italian  prieft,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  would 
have  appeared,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faith- 
“  ful,  a  race  of  equivocal  men.  There  is  no  example  of 
Ibch  a  decision  lince  the  >vorld  has  been  inhabited  by  inea 
“  and  apes.’’  Nor,  we  believe,  any  fimilar  example  of  ca¬ 
lumny  and  fallchood. 

But  a  grawr  and  more  judicious  author  has  delivered  a 
Similar  opinion  concerning  tl\e  intelleSual  .qualities  of  the 
Americans: 

‘  Dr.  Robertfon,  who,  in  a  great  meafure,  adopts  the  vcxtravagant 
notions  of  M.  de  Paw,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Americans  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  hillory  ot  America.  “  Some  miffior^ries,  aftonifhed 
equally  at  their  flownefs  of  comprehenfion,  and  at  their  im'eulibiliiy^ 
pronounced  diem  a  race  of  men  lo  brutilh,  as  to  be  incapable  of  un- 
.dcrilanding  the  firft  principles  of  religion/’  But  what  millionar-ies 
thefe  were,  and  how  much  their  judgment  is  to  be  trufted,  can  be 
underftood  from  nobody  better  than  Garces,  in  the  abovementioned 
letter  to  pope  Paul  the  Third.  Let  the  paffage,  vyhich  w;e  have  here 
fubjoined,  be  read ;  it  will  appear  from  it  that  the  reafons  of  fuch  an 
error,  were  the  ignorance  and  floth  of  thofe  miflionarics ;  and,  wc 
add,  the  falfe  ideas  they  had  imbibed  from  their  infancy.  Las  Calas^ 
Acofta,  and  other  grave  writers  pn  Aii\erica,  fay  the  fame  thing  as 
Garces. 

“  A  council  held  at  Lima,”  continues  Dr.  Robertfon,  ••  decreed 
that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  facrament  of  the  eucharill  And  though  Paul  the  Third,  by  his 
famous  bull,  iffued  in  the  year  153”,  declared  them  to  be  rational 
creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Chrillians;  yet,  after  the 
iapie  of  t\\x>  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the 
church,  fo  impjerfedt  are  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very 
few  poflefs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpiritual  difeernment  as  to  be  deemed 

worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  communion . Even  after 

the  moft  caretui  inftrudion,  thesr  faith  is  confidered  feeble  and  du¬ 
bious  ;  and  though  lume  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  academic  edu¬ 
cation  with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is  lo  much  lufpedled  that  no  Indian 
is  ever  ordained  a  prieft,  or  received  into  any  religious  order.”  In 
a  few  words  here  are  four  errors  at  leaft  :  i .  I'hat  a  council  of 
Eima  had  excluded  the  Indians  from  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift 
.On  account  of  their  imbecility  of  mind.  2.  That  Paul  the  Third  dc- 
fkired  the  Indians  rational  creatures.  3.  That  very  few  Indians 
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poflefi  fuch  a  poriion  of  fpiritual  difeernment  as  to  be  judged  worthy 
to  approach  to  the  facred  table.  4.  That  no  Indian  is  ever  ordained 
a  pried 

‘  U  itli  rcfpefl  to  the  firft,  it  is  true  that,  in  an  affembly  held  at  Lima 
in  the  year  1552,  which  was  caJied  PnmuTn  lonciHuTn  Limce,  though 
it  was  not  a  council,  nor  had  ever  any  authority  of  a‘  council,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  euchariJl  fhould  not  be  adminiilered  to  the  Indians 
until  they  were  perfcdly  inflruded  and  perfuaded'in  things  of  faith  ; 
bcciuile  that  facrament  is  the  food  of  the  perfed,  but  not  becaufc  they 
were  cnccmcd  weak  of  underllanding.  This  is  clear  from  the  firll 
provincial  council,  vulgarly  called  the  fecond,  held  in  Lima  in  the  year 
1567,  which  ordered  priells  to  adminiller  fuch  facrament  to  all  the 
Indians  who  found  themfelves  dilpofed  for  it.  Dut  notwithftanding 
that  order  to  make  thole  ccclehaftics  comply,  of  which  /  c(lla 
jufiiy  complained,  the  fecond  courxil  of  Lima,  held  in  1583,  at  which 

Torlbio  iVlogrobtjo  prefided,  endeavoured  to  remedy  thofe  di(- 
orders  by  the  decrees  which  wx*  here  fubjoin,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  fecn  tliat  they,  for  the  fame  reafons,  equally  denied  the  tucharift 
to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Moors,  who  w’ere  Caves  brought  from 
Africa  ;  that  the  true  reafons  for  dcnyirig  it  wxre,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  council,  the  negligence  or  floth,  and  the  indifereet  and  mifapplied 
zeal  of  thefe  ccclefiaftics  ;  and  that  the  council  found  itfeif  obliged  to 
put  a  remedy  to  fo  great  a.diiorder  by  new  decrees  and  fevere  punifn- 
ments.  We  know  well  alfo,  that  thoi'e  refpedtable  decrees  were  not 
rxaedy  executed,  and  it  became  neceCary  for  the  diocefan  fynod  of 
Lima,  Plata,  Paz,  Arequipa,  and  Paraguay,  to  inculcate  them  afrtlh; 
but  that  dcmODilratcs.tiie  oblUnacy  of  the  ecclefialtics,  not  the  want  of 
capacity  in  the  Americans. 

‘  W  iih  relpcbt  to  the  bull  of  Paul  the  Third,  we  have  already  (hewn 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  declare  the  Americans  men,  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  right  to  ail  the  privileges  of  men,  to  condemn  their 
oppreflbrs. 

♦  in  regard  to  the  third  error  of  Dr.  Robertfon  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  omitting  at  preient  what  belongs  to  other  countries 
of  America,  as  it  is  not  necciLry  here;  it  is  certain  and  notodous 
that  in  all  New  v'‘pain  the  Indians  are  obliged  as  much  as  the  Spaniards 
to  receive  tlie  eucharifl  at  Eafter,  except  thefe  of  remote  countries,  who 
are  adinittcd  or  not  to  the  facred  table  according  to  the  -judgment  of 
the  miliionaiies.  In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  di- 
vide>i  there  are,  fays  Robertfon,  at  lead  two  millions  of  Indians.  VVe 
are  confident  that  this  number  is  much  inferior  to  the  truth  ;  but  be 
it  lb  and  no  more.  *^1  he  Indians,  therefore,  are  not  very  few'  in 
number  w  ho  pofi'efs  fo  great  a  portion  of  fpiritual  difeernment  as  to 
be  judged  w'orthy  of  approaching  to  the  facred  table,  unlefs  two  mil¬ 
lions  appear  very  few  to  him,  or  he  thinks  thole  bilhops  and  priciis 
rafh,  who  not  only  admit,  but  even  oblige  thofe  Indians  to  comn.uni- 
cate.  But  when  we  add  to  thofe  the  Indians  of -many  provinces  ot 
South- America  who  are  equally  obliged  to  receive  the  facred  eucharilh 
the  number  will  be  greatly  increafed. 

*  His  lourlh  error,  in  which  he  affirms  that  no  Indian  is  ever  or¬ 
dained  priell,  is  not  iefs  grofs.  It  is  fubjcwf  of  wonder,  that  a  writer 
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who  coPe^led  fo  great  a  library  of  writers  on  America,  and  for  whom 
fo  many  accounts  of  the  things  of  the  new  world  were  obtained  from 
Mad)  id,  Hioind  have  been  fo  ill  informed  on  this  as  w'ell  as  on  other 
points.  Dr.  Roberefon  will  plcafe  to  know,  therefore,  that  although 
the  firft  provincial  council  held  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1535  forbid 
that  the  Indians  fliould  be  ordained,  not  on  account  of  their  inca¬ 
pacity,  but  becaufe  it  was  thought  the  lownefs  of  their  condition 
might  draw  fome  diferedit  on  the  ecclefialtical  ilate,  neverchelef* 
the  third  provincial  council,  held  in  1585,  which  was  the  moll  cele¬ 
brated  of  all,  and  whofe  decifions  are  Hill  in  force,  pem.itted  them 
to  be  ordained  priefts,  provided  there  was  great  care  taken  in  admitt¬ 
ing  them  into  facred  orders.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the 
decrees  of  each  council  comprehend  equally,  and  under  the  fame 
conditions,  both  the  Indians  and  Mulattoes  that  are  there,  who  are 
born  ordefeended  of  an  European  father  and  an  African  mother,  or  on 
the  contrary  ;  and  nobody,  we  believe,  doubts  of  the  talents  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Mulattoes  to  learn  all  the  fciences.  Torquemada,  who 
wrote  his  hillory  in  the  firft  years  of  the  laft  century,  lays  that  they 
did  not  ufe  to  admit  the  Indians  into  religious  orders,  nor  to  ordain 
them  priefts,  on  account  of  their  violent  inclination  to  drinking; 
but  he  himfelf  attefts  that  in  his  time  Indian  priefts  were  extremely 
fober  and  exemplary  ;  fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  hundred  and  feventy  years 
ago  fince  the  Indians  began  to  be  made  priefts.  From  that  unto  the  pre- 
fent  time  the  American  priefts  have  been  lo  numerous  in  New  Spain, 
that  they  might  be  counted  by  hundreds;  among  thofe  there  have  been 
many  hundreds  of  redlors,  feveral  canons  and  dodlors,  and,  as  re¬ 
port  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bilhop.  At  prelent  there  are  many 
priefts,  and  not  a  few  redors,  among  whom  have  been  three  or  four 
our  own  pupils.  If  in  a  point  of  this  nature  fuch  grofs  errors  have  been 
committed  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  him 
in  others  which  cannot  lb  ealily  be  cleared  up  and  certified  to  an  au¬ 
thor  who  writes  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  thofe  countries,  without  ever 
having  feen  them  ?’ 

This  is  indeed  a  levere  attack  upon  the  reverend  hiftorian 
of  America. 

The  decifion  of  our  author  concerning  the  intelleftual 
qualities  ot  the  Mexicans  merits  attention  : 

‘  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with,  the  Americans,  have  lived 
for  fome  years  in  a  feminary  dellined  for  their  inftrudlion,  faw  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Guadaloupe,  founded  in 
Mexico  by  a  Mexican  jefuit  for  the  education  of  Indian  children,  had 
afterwards  fome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils,  had  particular  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  American  reiiors,  many  nobles,  and  numerous  artifts ; 
attentively  obferved  their  charader,  their  genius,  their  difpolition, 
and  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  have  examined  befides,  with  the  utmoll 
diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  government,  their 
laus,  and  their  cuftoms.  Alter  fuch  long  experience  and  itudy  of 
tHcm,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfcives  enabled  to  decide  without 
ganger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.de  Faw,  and  to  all  Europe,  that 

the 
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the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  arc  not  the  lead  inferior  to  tiiofc 
of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  moll  ahllratt 
fciences  ;  and  that,  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  if  they 
were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  i^inaries  under  good  mafltrs, 
were  proteded  and  dimtilated  by  rewards,  we  (hould  fee  rife  arr.onc; 
the  Americans,  philoiophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines,  who  would 
lival  the  hid  in  Europe.  Bot  it  is  a  little  didicult,  not  to  fay  im- 
pofliblc,  to  make  great  progrefs  in  the  feienecs  in  the  midd  of  a  life 
of  mifery,  fervitude,  and  oppreflion.  Whoever  contemplates  the  pre- 
fent  date  of  ' Greece  will  not  be  apt  to  believe  that  thofe  great  ruen 
flourilhed  there  whom  hidory  records,  were  we  not  convinced  of  it 
by  their  immortal  woiks,  and  the  yoice  of  all  ages.  But  the  obltaclcs 
which  the  people  .of  Greece  have  to  furmount  before  they  can  be¬ 
come  learned,  arc  not  comparable  to  thofe  which  the  Amerkans  aU 
ways  had,  and  dill  have  to  overcome.  Neverthelefs,  we  wilh  M.de 
Paw,  and  fome  other  perfons  who  think  as  he  does,  could  be  prefenx, 
without  being  obferved,  in  thofe  affemblies  or  councils  which  are  held 
y>y  the  Americans  on  certain  days  to  deliberate  on  public  afrairs,  that 
they  might  hear  fcow  ihofe  fatyrs  of  the  new  wpiljd  difeourfe  and 
harangue. 

‘  Ladly,  the  whole  ancient  hidory  of  the  Mexican:s  and  Peruvians 
evinces  to  us  thac  they  knew  how  to  think  and  order  their  ideas ; 
that  they  are  iufceptible  of  all  the  paOions  and  imprefiions  of  hu. 
inanity;  and  that  the  Europeans  have  had  no  other  advantage  over 
them  than  that  of  having  been  belter  indrut^ed.  I'he  ^riyil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Ameiicans,  their  Jaws,  and  their  arts,  evidently 
demondrate  they  fuffered  no  want  of  genius.  Their  wars  fhew  us  that 
their  feu^s  are  not  infcnfible  to  the  excitements  of  love,  as  Count  de 
buffon  and  M.  de  Paw  think ;  fince  they  fometimes  took  up  arms  in 
bis  caufe.’  . 

But  although  we  fhould  fuppofe  that,  in  tbe  tprricj  dir 
mates  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  old,  ef? 
pecially  under  the  additional  deprellion  of  flavery,  there 
Was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental  powers,  the  Chilefe  anti 
the  North- Americans  have  dilcovered  higher  rudirnents  of 
human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have  eyer  i)epn  known 
among  tribes  in  a  limilar  Itate  of  foclety  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Our  author,  in  his  fixth  diflerfation,  makes  forne  obfer- 
vations  on  the  civilijj'ation  and  refinement  of  the  Mexicans. 
j\I,  cLe  Faw  affirms  that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  following  well- 
known  paffage  from  Montelquieu :  “  imagine  to  yourieU 

that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed  in  an  unknown 

country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  yoii 

are  arrived  among  a  polifhed  people.’^  But  if  by  money 
we  are  to  underftand  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  ftamp  of  the 
prince  or  the  public,  the  want  of  it  in  a  nation  is  no  token 
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of  barbarity.  The  Athenians  employed  oxen  for  money,  as 
the  Romans  did  flieep.  The  Romans  had  no  coined  mo¬ 
ney  till  the  time  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftalpes.  But  if  by  money  is  under- 
llood  a  fign  reprefenting  the  value  of  merchandize,  the 
Mexicans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  employed  money 
in  their  commerce;  The  cacao,  of  which  they  made  con- 
llant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted, 
was  employed  for  this  purpole,  as  lalt  is  in  Abyllinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  Itone  bridges  were  unknown  in 
America  when  it  w'as  firit  difcovered  ;  and  that  the  natives 
did  not  know  how  to  form  arches.  But  thefe  afl'ertions  are 
erroneous.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Tez- 
cuco,  and  ftill  more  their  vapour  baths,  fhew  the  ancient 
ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the  Mexicans.  But  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  this  art  would  have  been  no  proof  of  barbarity. 
Neither  the  Egyptians  nor  Babylonians  underftood  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  arches. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma  was 
nothing  elle-than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from  the  affirm¬ 
ation  of  all  the  hiftorians  of  Mexico,  that  the  army  under 
Cortes,  conltfling  of  fix  thouland  four  hundred  men,  were 
all  lodged  in  the  palace  ;  and  there  remained  itill  i'ufficient 
room  for  Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  ftudy 
of  aftronomy  is  perhaps  the  moft  furprifing  proof  of  their 
refinement.  ,  The  true  length  of  the  Iblar  year  was  only 
difcovered  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  nations  who 
had  long  ^plied  to  this  ftudy  in  the  later  periods  of  their 
hiftory.  Even  Dr.  Robertfon  has  the  candour  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  “  this  near  approach  to  philofophical  accuracy  * 
“  is-  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  beftowed 

forne  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpeculations  to  which 
“  men  in  their  rude  Itate  never  turn  their  thoughts.”  What 
would  he  have,  faid  had  he  known  that  they  not  only 
counted  three  hundred  and  fixtyrfive  days  to  the  year,  but 
alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in  the  Iblar  over 
the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  difference  betw^een  them  by 
means  of  thirteen  intercalary  days,  which  they  added  to  their 
century  of  fifty-two  years  ? 

We  have  dwelled  the  longer  on  this  performance  on  ac- 
count  of  the  new  and  valuable  matter  which  it  contains, 
and  the  fuperior  advantages  which  the  author  pofi'effed  for 
the  ftudy  of  his  fubje£t  by  his  Jong  rcfidence  in  Mexico. 
European  authors  may  form  theories  and  write  differtations 
in  the  clolet ;  but  the  accurate  knowledge  of  American 

antiquities. 
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antiquities,  arts,  difcoveries,  and  manners,  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  enlightened  men  who  have  examined  the  Icene 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  languages 
of  the  natives.  I'he  Abbe  Clavigero  dilcovers  too  mucli 
enthufiafm  and  too  much  garrulity  ;  but  the  learned  reader 
will  eafily  leparate  the  drols  Irom  the  pure  ore;  and  the 
literary  world  will  rejoice  in  the  valuable  addition  that 
our  author  has  made  to  the  hiftory  of  American  ingenuity 
and  arts. 


Art.  IV.  An  Ejfay  on  Vklogijlon.  and  the  Conjlitution  of 
Acids.  By  Richard  Kinvan^  Efq.  F.R.S.  Member  of  the 
Academics  of  Stcckko/my  Upfal^  Dijon^  Dublin^  Philadelphia^ 
Alanche/tcr^  *t5lc.  Svo.  3s.  boards.  Elmlly.  London, 
»7b7,. 

11 /fR.  Kirwan's  chemical  refcarches  have  defervedly  pro- 
cured  him  a  diftlnguiflied  reputation  among  the  im¬ 
provers  of  that  art;  and  the  prefent  eflay  affords  additional 
confirmation  both  of  his  fcientific  abilities  and  indullry.  He 
fets  out  with  informing  us  of  the  means  he  ulbd  for  afeer- 
taining  the  weight  of  different  kinds  of  air.  7'his  is  a 
problem  of  great  confequence;  and  as  his  experiments  for 
the  purpofe  appear  to  have  been  conduced  with  accuracy, 
we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  various  relults  of  his  in- 


veHiiration  in  the  following  table  : 

o  o 


100  Cubic  Inches. 


Common  ^ir 
DephlogilVicatcd 
Phiogilticated 
Nitrous 

Vitriolic  ‘  - 

Fixed 
Hepatic 
Alkaline  *  - 

Inflammable 


3* 

34 

30,J3S 

37 

70,215 

46.5 

34^85 

18,16 

2,613 


Proportion  to  Common  Air, 

1000 
not 
985 
1194 
2265 
1500 
1 106 
600 
84»3 


The  fecond  febfion  is  employed  on  acids,  and  the  general 
principles,  of'  the  new  theory.  Our  author  adopts  the 
oxygenous  principle  afferted  by  Mr.  Lavoilier  ;  from  whom, 
however,  he  differs  in  opinion  with  refpeft  to  its  nature; 
and  he  maintains  the  doftrine  of  phlogifton  againft  all  the 
arguments  which-  have  »been  adduced  ,by  that  ingenious 
Frenchman  to  overthrow  it.  Wherever  Lavoifier  and. his 

followers 
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followers  fuppofe  the  intervention  of  vital  air,  Mr.  Kirwan 
would  fubftitute  fixed  air;  but  whether  one  or  the  other,  in 
a  matter  of  no  great  confecjuencc  if  the  exillcnce  of  phlo- 
crltlon  be  admitted  ;  and,  except  among  the  late  heretics 
fn  philolophy,  the  exiilence  of  this  principle  is  unquef- 

tionable. 

In  the  next  fe£lion  the  author  treats  of  vitriolic  acid,  the 
acidifying  ingredients  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fixed  air. 
]\Ir.  Rirwan  thinks  that,  when  volatile,  it  contains  alfo 
fiilphur;  but,  though  many  arguments  and  experiments  are 
adduced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  they  chictly  tend  to 
citablilh  the  farf,  that  fixed  air  is  ieparated  from  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  experiments.  That  this  acid  becomes  fulphur  only 
on  the  addition  of  a  pofilive  principle,  is  an  inference  rc- 
fulting  much  more  forcib  hfrom  our  author’s  obfervations* 
The  fedion  on- nitrous  acid  abounds with  improvements 
in  this  part  of  chemical  knowledge.  According  to  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  this  acid  is  a  compound  of  fixed,  pure,  phlogifticated^ 
and  inflammable  air.  He  fuppoles  nitrous  air  to  confifl  of 
the  nitrous  baiis,  faturated  with  phlogillon ;  but  that  it  is 
not  a  component  part  of  the  nitrous  acid;  and  this  opinion 
he  maintains  by  a  number  of  arguments  and  experiments, 
which,  though  highly  worthy  of  attention,  our  limits  w  ill 
not  permit  us  to  detail.  We  muft,  however,  particularly 
mention  his  remark  that  the  dephlogifticated  air,  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  nitre,  cannot,  as  has  been  fufpedled  by  Mr.Ca- 
vendifli  and  fome  others,  proceed  from  the  decompofitloa 
of  water.  The  celebrated  experiment,  likevvife,  which  firfl 
fuggefted  to  Mr.  Lavoifier  the  antiphlogiftic  theory,  is  exa¬ 
mined  with' accurate  Tcientific  knowledge  by  Mr.  Kirvvan, 
who  difproves,  in  the  molt  fatis^faftory  manner,  that  au¬ 
thor’s  precipitate  conclufion,  and  fubjoins  the  phlogiltic  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  fo  much  agitated  experiment. 

In  the  fifth  fection  Mr.  Kirw^an  proceeds  to  confider  the 
marine  acid,  the  oxygenous  principle  of  which  he  luppofes 
to  be  fixed  air;  but  notwithftanding  the  ingenuity  which 
he  difplays  in  fupporting  this  opinion,  it  is  far  from  being 
fatisfaftorily  evinced  by  any  ot  the  experiments. 

The  next  fubjeil  of  our  author’s  obfervations  is  aqua 
regia,  the  formation  of  which  he  explains  on  his  own 
principles,  and  impugns  the  theory  of  Mr.  Berthollet  with 
great  force  of  argument. 

The  phofphoric  acid  is  that  which  affords  the  moft  irre¬ 
fragable  proof  of  the  exiilence  of  phlogillon ;  and  of  the 
few,  hut  decifivc  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  our  author 
has  given  a  perl'picuous  and  fuccinit  account, 

1q 
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In  treating  of  the  faccharine  acid,  Mr.  Kirwan  indifput- 
ably  evinces  that  it  contains  phlogifton ;  and  he  contends, 
with  great  probability,  that  its  oxygenous  principle  is  fixed 
air.  The  opinion  of  M.  Lavoifier  is  different  on  this  I’ub- 
jec^f.  He  infers,  from  an  experiment  which  he  made,  that 
lugar  is  a  fort  of  charcoal,  which,  uniting  with  the  oxyge¬ 
nous  principle  of  the  nitrous  acid,  deconipofes  that  acid, 
fets  loole  the  nitrous  air;  and  forms  the  Ikccharine  acid  ; 
but,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  faccharine  acid 
itfelf  is,  as  he  thinks,  decompdfed;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  fixed  air,  which  is  nothing  elle  but  the  oxygenous 
principle  united  to  charcoal.  On  this  opinion  Mr.  Kirwan 
makes  the  following  judicious  obfervations: 

•  I  ft.  That,  according  to  this  theory,  the  acid  of  fugar  and  fixed 
air  ihould  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  fince  both  are  conipofed  of  th^ 
oxygenous  principle  united  to  charcoal.  M.  Lavoifier  may  reply, 
that  the  acid  of  fugar,  befides  charcoal,  and  the  oxygenoOs  princi¬ 
ple,  contains  alfo  inflammable  air;  but  then  he  muftown  that  fugar 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  inflammable  air  than  was  given  out 
during  the  formation  of  the  acid  of  fugar,  and  cannot  deny  that 
part  of  this  inflammable  air  united  with  the  nitrous  bafis^  and  formed 
ritroos  air.  He  may  perhaps  alfo  fay  that  this  charcoal  is  diflerent 
from  common  charcoal ;  but  if  fo,  how  came  it  to  make  fixed  air 
like  common  charcoal  ?  Befides,  if  it  were  a  different  fort  of  char- 
coal,  the  acid  of  fugar  Ihould,  in  his  fyftcm,  be  decompofed  by  com¬ 
mon  charcoal  and  fugar  regenerated ;  for,  according  to  his  tabic, 
charcoal  has  a  much  iTronger  aflinity  to  the  oxygenous  principle  than 
fugar  has  to  that  principle.  Nay,  fugar  fliould  be  regenerated  by 
various  metallic  fubltanccs,  which,  by  his  table,  ftand  before  it  in 
the  order  of  aitradion  to  the  oxygenous  principle. 

«  2d.  If  the  acid  of  fugar  confifted  of  fugar  itfelf  united  to  the 
oxygenous  principle,  this  acid  Ihould  weigh  more  than  the  fugar  it- 
fclf  of  which  it  is  formed,  notwithftanding  that  fome  fixed  air  and 
inflammable  air  efcape  from  it.  For,  in  M.  Lavoilier’s  experiment, 
the.quantity  of  fugar  employed  was  236,2;  gr,  the  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
genous  principle  taken  up  was  83  gr«  fo  that,  if  there  had  been  no 
lofs,  the  whole  quantity  of  faccharine  acid  ftiould  have  been  319,25 
gr.  and  if  we  dedud  the  lofs  of  50  gr.  of  fixed  air,  and  i  gr.  of 
inflammable  air,  we  ftill  have  268,25  gr.  that  is,  32  gr.  more 
than  the  weight  of  the  fugar.  But  this  increafe  of  weight  is  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  all  who  have  examined  the  matter  with  any  ac¬ 
curacy.  Mr.  Bergman  from  three  parts  of  fugar  obtained  but  one  of 
facchariire  acid  ;  Mr.  Chaptal  from  j  to  of  the  quantity  of  lugar 
employed ;  Mr.  Sage  only  ;  and  yet,  it  we  confider  the  propor¬ 
tion  and  ftrength  of  the  acid  employed  by  M.  Lavoifier,  we  lhall 
find  it  very  improbable  that  even  the  whole  of  the  fugar  he  employed 
was  converted  into  faccharine  acid. 

3d.  If 
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•  1.  If  the  faccharine  acid  confifted  of  fugar  decompofcd,  and 
barely  united  to  the  oxygenous  principle,  then  it  (hould  be  formed 
bv  treatitig  with  the  black  calx  of  manganefe,  or  with  dephlo* 
oiihcatcd  marine  acid  ;  for  both  thefe  fubftances  contain  abundance 
ot  the  oxygenous  principle,  and  eafily  give  it  out ;  yet,  after  various 
trials,  neither  Mr.  Schecle  nor  Mr.  Morveau  were  able  to  form  a 
particle  of  the  faccharine  acid  by  means  of  eithec  of  thefe'fubftances. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  arifes  from  want  of  affinity  in  the 
oxygenous  principle  to  fugar,  for,  by  Mr.  Lavoificr’s  table,  it  has  a 
ilroager  affinity  to  fugar  than  to  either  of  thefe  fubdances,  and 
pail'es  from  them  to  fulphur  (to  which,  by  that  table^it  has  a  weaker 
alHnity),  as  Mr.  Morveau  has  fhewn.  The  only  reafon,  then,  why 
lugar  cannot  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  thefe  fubilances  is,  bccaufc 
neither  of  them  can  ftrip  it,  and  carry  off  that  quantity  of  phlogillon 
which  it  muft  lofe  before  it  can  become  an  acid, 

<  LalUy.  If  the  acid  of  fugar  be  diililled,  it  is  wholly  converted 
into  water,  fixed  and  inflammable  air,  and  not  a  particle  either  of 
coal  or  dephlogillicated  air  is  found  in  it.  It  is  not  therefore  reafon- 
able  to  look  on  either  of  them  as  its  conllituent  principles;  but  as 
B<ed  air  alone  can  be  extracted  from  all  vegetable  acids,  it  feems  to 
be  the  true  acidifiable  principle.’ 

In  the  nirvth  le^lion  our  author  inveftigates  the  calcinatioa 
;  and  rcdiiftion  of  n^tals,  and  the  formation  of  lixed  air.. 

1*  'I  his  is  the  department  in  w^hich  the  antiphlogillians  have 
;  maintained  theit  theory  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  I'he 
different  lyflems,  relative  to  this  lUbjeft,  are  already  fuffi- 
ciently  known  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  obferve  that  the  in¬ 
genious  author  now  before  us  argues  againft  the  inference 
that  water  is  decompofed  during  the  procel's  of  calcinatioiu 
He  examines  Dr.  HrieftleyV  experiments,  the  rel'ult  of 
which,  he  thinks,  are  incompatible  with  the  new  theory^ 
i  and  that  they  evince  the  abforption  of  water  in.Jpcci^  be- 

1)nd  contradidiod.  T  he  greater  part  of  this  fedion  is  eni- 
oyed  on  the  confideration  of  JM.  Lavolfier’s  opinions^ 
hich'the  author  combats  with  his  ufual  accuracy  and 
:iitencfs. 

The  two  fucceedrng  feftions  treat  rcfpeftlvely  of  the 
Solution  of  rnetals,  and  their  precipitation  by  each  other, 
uhe  former  of  thefe  he  confutes  the  antiphlogillians,  par- 
cularly  from  the  affinities  ot  different  acids  to  metals  in 
ifterent  Itages  of  calcination  ;  and  in  the  latter,  he  (hews 
deficiency  of  the  new’  lyiiem  in. explaining  the  various 
henoittena  relative  to  the  Ijbjedf. 

In  thc'next  feefion,  the  author  confiders  the  prpperties  of 
'on  in  its  different  ftates,  and  its  tonvcrlion  into  Iteeu 
^he  fads*  upon  wTdeh  his  remarks  are  tounded  arc  chiefly 
iken  from  Bergman  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  vvliolc  is  to 
onfirm  the  dodtrine  of  phlogifton/  VVe  (liall  only  add, 

that 
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that  we  have  read  Mr.  Kirwan’s  elTay  with  great  fatisfa£lion* 
and  that  it  contributes,  in  no  Imall  degree,  to  the  elucidation 
and  improvement  of  chemical  knowledge. 


Art.  W  Morfcls  of  Criticifm  ;  trnJin^  to  Uhijlratc  fomc  fcyj 
Pajfages  in  the  Holj  Scriptutes  uten  j.nHofcptii  j!  Vvi^iSij^ks 
and  an  enlarged  Ficiv  of  Things.  By  Eaivard  Eing.  410, 
il.  IS.  boards.  Nichols.  London,  i/bj. 

intention  of  thefe  Morfels  of  Criticifm  is  to  conneft 
the  jevvilh  and  Chrillian  theology  with  ine  diicovtiies 
of  modern  philofophy,  and  to  reconcile  Moles  and  St.  Paul 
with  Sir  ll'aac  Newton  and  the  Count  dc  Bufibn.  To  [)lairi 
unlettered  Chriliians,  who  read  the  fcripturcs  in  oider  to 
zvork  out  their  falVation  with  fear  and  trernhUngy  thele  leem 
to  contain  no  principles  of  philofophy  at  all.  To  them  it 
appears  that,  as  the  infpired  writers  addrclfed  themlelves  to 
ignorant  men,  they  Ipoke  and  wrote  in  a  language  in  which 
they  had  a  chance  to  be  generally  iindcrftood  ;  hence  the 
immoveability  of  the  earth,  and  the  motion  of  the  liia 
around  it,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  facred  feripture. 
Hence  Mofes  calls  the  moon  a  great  light y  as  well  as  the  lu¬ 
minary  from  w^hich  fhe  derives  her  radiance  ;  and  hence  the 
Jevvifh  writers  fuppofe  a  folid  firmament  above  the  atmo- 
iphere,  to  which  the  liars  were  faltened,  and  a  vafi:  rel’crvoir 
of  waters  above  that  firmament,  which  occafiorally  found 
its  way  downwards  through  Unices  and  cataracts.  Every 
author,  *W'hether  I’acred  or  profane,  who  writes  for  the  in- 
llruftion  of  mankind,  mutt  Ipeak  in  the  language  of  his  own 
times  ;  and  if  Mofes  had  revealed  to  his  ignorant  and  bar¬ 
barous  countrymen  the  polition  of  the  liin  in  the  center  of 
the  univerfe,  with  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  of 
the  planets  wdiich  move  around  him,  he  would  have  pafiei 
for  a  madman  inltead  of  a  prophet.  Yet,  fuch  is  the  delire 
to  accommodate  religion  to  the  philofophical  and  fafhion- 
able  tafte  of  the  times,  that  the  prophets  and  a{X)tties  have 
been  compelled  to  give  their  fandlion  to  eCery  tiieoiy  of 
phyfics  or  metaphylics  that  has  prevailed  in  the  world.  1 
fathers  of  the  church  wxre  Flatonifts  or  Feripatetics,  30- 
cording  as  thefe  ditterent  lyftems  prevailed.  I'he  Abbe  de 
la  Fluche  made  Mofes  a  dilciple  of  Defcartes,  and  dilco- 
vered  the  vortices  and  the  fubtle  matter  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  Genefis.  Since  that  period  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prefs  him  to  the  fide  of  Nevvtonianiim ;  though  it  is  no  dil- 
credit  cither  to  his  underftanding  or  his  literature  that  he  never 
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read  Newton's  Principia,  nor  looked  through  Herfchel’s  te- 
lelcope.  1  he  author  of  thel'e  Morlels  of  CritTciiin  is  by  no 
jneans  the  firft  who  has  attempted  to  blend  things  lacreJ 
wich  things  profane. 

The  firlt  diirertation  contains  oI)fervations  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  word  heaven.  ‘‘  Our  P'athcr  who  art, 

*•  h  ipxiOiS'f  in  the  heavens^^"  is  improperly  rendered  **  oiir 
<«  Father  which  art  in  heavend  In  the  next  vcrle,  thy 
«  will  be  done  in  heaven^"'  the  word  in  the  original  is  fingu- 
hr.  d  he  former  evidently  refers  to  the  general  prefence  of 
the  Deity  throughout  the  vifible  heavens,  with  all  (heir  holts 
of  Ihn,  moon,  and  liars  ;  the  latter  to  his  peculiar  rclidence 
in  that  inviliblc  region,  where  he  difplays  his  glory  to  the 
blelTed  Ipirits  which  furround  his  throne.  This  diliinftion, 
however,  is  not  uniformly  prelerved  in  Icripture  ;  ‘‘  the 

heavens'’  and  ‘‘  heaven”  are  tiled  promilcuoufly ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  nothing  but  the  Herlchelian  telelcoj^e  of  criticifm 
can  dilcover  in  the  lacred  writers  any  alluhon  to  the  modern 
ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  the  univerle. 

The  philolophical  inference  which  our  author  draws  from 
this  diftinftion  is,  that  the  fun  is  our  hka  vp:n,  the  relidence 
and  manfion  of  the  blelled  Ipirits  whole  Hale  of  probation 
is  over  in  the  lev.eral  {)!anets : 

‘  It  is  well  known,  in  confcqiience  of  the  optical  difcoverlcs  made 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  hin  is  no:  an  homo¬ 
geneous  body  of  fire ;  as  the  vulgar  idea  of  ccnfidcring  the  fun  ns  a 
vail  ignited  body  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  it  Ihould  be  ;  nor  even  an 
homogeneous  body; y*Y/  ^eth\  or  ol  any  particular  fluid ;  but  that 
it  is  compounded  of  thole  eman«irions  of  light  (whatever  they  be) 
that  form  all  the  feven  original  colours ;  by  the  different  mixtures  of 
which  all  the  other  lliades  and  colours  are  produced. 

‘  And  that  chofe  feven  colours  may  be  feparated,  in  cxaflly  the 
fame  proportions,  by  means  of  the  prifm,  from  every  individual  ray 
of  light.' 

'  ••  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  different  colours  of  all  bodies  vvhat- 
foever  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  occalioncd  merely  by  the  texture  of 
thofe  different  bodies  being  of  fuch  different  kinds  as  to  permit  Inch 
part  of  any  rays  of  light,  as  are  of  certain  particular  colcursT  to  en¬ 
ter  the  pores,  and  fo  to  be  imbibed,  and  abforbed,  and  loll,  whillt 
they  reflert  the  red,  which  caufe  them  to  appear  feverally  of  their 
proper  tints. •  -  •  . 

‘  The  whole  beauty,  therefore,  of  flowers  and.  herbs,  and  the 
whole  adornment  of  the  face  of  earth,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Ic- 
parating  the  proper  colours  one  from  another,  of  which  the  glorious 
Jays  emitted  from  the  fun  are  compoled. 

‘  Can  we  then  indulge,  fuch  a  narrownefs  of  idea  as  to  imagine 
that  rays  of  light,  which  anfwer  this  glorious  purpo'fe,  even  in  this 
fecondary  mauner,  after  they  have  tiavclleJ  down  to  this  earth, 
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fhould  have  anfwered  no  end  in  their  original  formation  ?  or  that 
they  muft  needs  have  formed  nothing  but  a  body  of  confufion  on  the 
face  of  the  fun.  from  whence  they  proceed,  although  it  be  a  globe 
fo  immcnfely  more  magnificent  and  vail  than  this  planet,  or  indeed 
than  any  of  the  other  planets  that  are  benefited  by  its  mod  glorious 
light  ? 

*  How  much  more  rational  is  it  to  conclude  that  what  thus  at  lad, 
and  in  a  mere  fecondary  operation,  adorns  this  earth,  as  we  catch 
portions  of  it  in  our  way  through  the  regions  of  fpace,  did,  at  its 
firil  emanation,  not  only  in  like  manner,  but  even  much  more  beauti¬ 
fully,  adorn  the  body  from  which  it  has  been  emitted. 

‘  Surely,  therefore,  both  reafon  and  philofophy,  in  concurrence 
with  common  lenfe,  fhould  teach*  us  to  conceive  the  fun  to  be  a  glo¬ 
rious  manfion,  an  habitation  whole  furface  is  covered  with  a  vail  va¬ 
riety  of  fplendid  objefts,  of  different  colours,  Ihining  and  becoming 
vifible  by  their  own  emitted  light. 

‘  And,  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  if  the  light  which  each  one 
of  them  affords  were  no  more  illuftrious  than  even  that  in  which  the 
colours  of  that  poor  vile  infe^l  the  glow-worm  are  exhibited  on 
earth,  what  mull  be  the  effe^  at  the  diflance  of  a  thoufand,  or 
only  at  the  diilance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  the  fun  ?  What,  but 
that  they  mud  there  all  be  mixed  and  blended  together,  jud  in  the 
fame  proportion  in  which  the  whole  aggregate  of  differently  coloured 
bodies  exid  on  the  fun ;  and  fo  as  to  form  precifely  what  we  call  a  ray 
of  light,  appearing  white,  and  confiding  of  all  the  feven  colours 
united  and  blended  together  ?  , 

‘  A  ray  of  light,  therefore,  and  what  we  call  white,  which  is  the 
complete  reflciiion  of  the  whole,  may  fairly  be  concluded  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than^all  the  different  colours  that  are  emitted  from  the 
different  bodies  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  fun,  mixed  together  fo 
as  to  contain  jud  fuch  a  portion  of  each  colour  as,  on  the  whole,  exifis 
in  all  the  bodies  of  that  colour,  or  of  any  degrees  of  it,  on  the  whole 
difk  of  the  fun,  when  taken  together. 

^  If  this  be  a  philofophical  and  rational  conclufion,  as  I  cannot 
but  deem  it  to  be,  1  mull  then  further  conclude  thatfunfhine  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  the  emanations  of  glory  in  that  body;  and  that  wc 
may  venture,  on  that  account,  to  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  mai> 
fions  of  heaven,  and,  becaufe  of  its  near  connexion  with  our  earth, 
more  immediately  our  hea^en^ 

This  theory  is  not  new ;  nor  is  it  impoffible  or  impro¬ 
bable  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  revealed  in  Icriptiire.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  Intcrence  we  may  fay,  as  Dr.  South  does  on 
another  occalion,  ‘‘  it  is  drawn^  for,  God  know  it  does  not 
follow.^'' 

The  iecond  difTertation  is  on  the  Septuaglnt  tranflation  of 
the  tirft  chapter  of  Genelis ;  and  here  Mofes  appears  not 
only  inftrudled  in  all  ‘‘  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,'’  hut 
5n  all  the  difeoveries  alfo  of  modern  philofophy.  Mr.  King 
limits  the  Mofaic  creation  to  our  lolar  iyftem,  becauie 
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heaven^  is  in  the  Angular  number  in  the  Septuagint  tranf- 
lation.  But  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  he 
would  have  found  that  hathamaim”  is  plural.  **  God 
<<  faid,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  Hght,'^  he  thus  in¬ 
terprets  :  ‘‘  Let  there  be,  on  earth,  a  fluid  capable  of  com- 
«  municating  light  and  heat.*’  He  then  proceeds  to  prove, 
from  experiments,  that  the  elementary  fluid  of  heat  or  fire 
exilts  with  us  limply  by  itfelf,  diftin^t  Yrom  the  fun’s  rays, 
or  from  any  other  body  br  fubftahce,  however  fuch  body  or 
fubftance  may  aft  upon  it  in  order  to  produce  its  efFefts. 
We  form  no  objcftions  to  this  theory,  w'hich  has  been  often 
advanced  ;  but  what  has  Moles  to  do  with  it  ?  The  reft  of 
his  commentary  is  in  that  ftyle  of  ingenious  expoiition  by 
which  every  thing  may  be  made  of  any  thing. 

Our  author’s  opinion  concerning  Elias  is  a  little  fingular. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer,”  fays  he,  than  that  our  Lord 
“  intended  to  inform  us  that  Elias  and  John  the  Baptili  w’ere 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  that  as  he  had  already  come 
and  fuffered  death  under  Herod,  fo  he  fhould  flill  come 
again  and  reftore  all  things,  previous  to  the  fecond  ap- 
“  pearance  of  Chrift  upon  earth  Hard  work  for 
Elias ! 

It  may  be  naturally  expefted  that  an  author  who  is  fb 
fuccefsful  in  darkening  what  is  clear^  will  attempt  to  be 
equally  conipicuous  in  illujirating  what  is  dark.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  gives  us  feveral  dilTcrtations  on  the  prophecies, 
particularly  the  little  horn  and  the  he-goat,  .the  vials  and 
the  trumpets.  His  expofition  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  firft 
vial  is  a  precious  and  delicious  morfel  'of  criticifm  :  ‘‘  And 
“  the  firft  angel  went  and  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the 
“  earth  ;  and  there  came  an  evil  and  foul  fore  xipon  the  men 
“  vvho  have  the  mark  of  the  beaft,  and  who  worlhip  his 
“  image  t.” 

This  evil  and  foul  fore  he  interprets  to  be  the  venereal  dif^ 
tajcy  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  between  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  I'his  difeafe,  fays  he,  appears,  from 
authentic  records:}:  of  the  year  1162,  to  have  been  then 
long  introduced  and  well  known  in  England.  Africa, 
America,  Italy,  have  been  fuppoled  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  this  evil  arid  foul  fore  ;  but  now’  it  appears,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  prophecy,  that  it  came  dowm  from  heaven^  and 
'vas  produced  by  an  angel  difehargihg  the  unfortunate  con¬ 
tents  of  his  vial  upon  the  earth  ? 

•  Page  149.  t  Rev.  xvi.  and  2.  J  Relating 

to  the  ftews  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Wincheftcr. 
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The  pouring  out  of  the  hxth  vial  is  ftill  more  aftonifiiing 
and  marvellous  :  “  "I  he  lixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon 
the  great  river  Euphrates,  and  the  water  thereof  was  dried 
up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  Ealt  might  be  pre- 
‘‘  pared  or  made  ready  for  them 

T'his  myltcrious  emblem,  according  to  our  truly  ingenious 
author,  refers  to  the  complete  voyage  of  Commodore  jinjon  round 
the  world;  the  difeovery  of  Keia  Holland  and  Utaheiie  hy 
Cftiptain  Cooke  and  the  late  circumnavigators ;  the  voyage  of 
Commodore  fames  in  17/54,  who  douhlcd  the  great  cape  of  India, 
and  pajfed  from  the  coaji  of  Malabar  to  the  coaji  of  Corc^nan- 
del ;  the  intercoiirie  hcUuecn  Ruj/ia  and  China  through  the  dc- 
ferts  of  the  North;  the  commercial  treaty  between  Iravee  and 
England ;  and  the  prefent  operations  of  the  Kruprejs  cj  Rud/ia  in 
huilding  a  Jlcet  on  the  Black  fca  ! 


*  The  river  Euphrates  rif  \vc  coufidcr  the  emblem  as  dcfc.ibine:  a 
mere  boundary)  is  the  great  bir  that  has  cut  (‘ff  ail  coniinuni'  .'’ticn 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  ihvMe  o!  the  Ealh  And  this, 


\vc  are  tcld,  is  10 
prophecy  relates, 
barrier  that  has 


be  dried  up  iii  the  period  to  which  this  part  thj 
The  meaning,  therefore,  fec'iis  to  be  that  the 
Irilierto  fubhikd  between  the  b.all  and  the  V\  elr, 


(and  which  has  prevented  the  coinmui.icjiions  of  fcienc*.  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  good  ofiices),  is  to  be  taken  away,  in  o:dei  to  prepare 
a  ready  nTeans  of  accefs  ;  in  confequence  whereof  thoie  kingcoins 
that  are  fituated  in  the  tadern  parts  of  the  world  may  be  enabled  to 
partake  of  all  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  Weft,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  their  good  things  in  return. 

‘  And  furely  no  period  of  time  did  ever,  in  fo  ftriking  a  manner, 
anfwer  tothis  defeription  as  that  now  prefent  does. 

*  In  the  years  1741,  2,  3,  and  4,  Commodore  Anfon  firft  made 
his  complete  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
have  been  a  fuccellion  of  circumnavig.itors ;  the  tfrert  of  whofe  la¬ 
bours  has  been  the  opcnii>g  a. free  and  eal'y  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe ;  and  particularly  with  thofe  very  countries  to 
which  the  accefs  is  xnoft  properly  eaftward. 

*  Even  New  Holland  is  now  likely  to  be  inhabited,  and  to  be,  in 
a  degree,  fomewhat  civilifed.  .-^nd  the  very  motives  of  felf'inrercil 
will,  ere  long,  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  by  degrees,  to  open 
a  commerce  of  real  ufe  with  the  iflands  of  the  great  fouthern  ocean, to 
which  the  moft  ready  approach  is  by  the  Eaft. 

‘  Many,  very  many,  new  countries  have  been  difeovered  in  the 
period  from  1740  to  this  hour;  and  it  is  now  only,  and  within  this 
Ihort  fpace  of  time,  that  we  have  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  our  whole  globe. 

«  We  ought  not  to  forget  alfo,  that,  during  this  period,  a  mol 
expeditious  mode  has ,  been  difeovered  by  Commodore  James,  in 
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c  7J4,  of  doubling  the  great  cape  of  India,  and  of  palling  from  the 
coa/l  of  Malabar  to  ihc  coafl  of  Coromandel  at  all  feafons,  notwith- 
flanding  the  monfoons,  which  had  before  been  a  great  and  impene¬ 
trable  bar  during  the  chief  part  of  every  year. . 

‘  And,  moreover,  a  moll  expeditious  way  of  paffing  from  Ruflia 
into  the  Eall,  by  the  North  and  through  the  doferts,  has  been  rendered 
pradlicable,  and  brought  even  into  conilant  ufe  j  infomuch,  that  at  laft 
a  folemn  embafly  from  China  to  Ruffia  (a  thing  never  heard  of  before 
thefe  years)  has  pafled  that  way. 

‘  VVhilH,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  South  a  conftant  road  to  India 
is  now  made  ufe  of,  alfo  by  land,  from  Suez  to  BalFora  ;  and  a  way 
opened  in  thole  parts  to  the  Ball,  even  acrofs  the  Euphrates  itfelf,  as 
elFeflually  as  if  the  Euphrates  were  aried  up.  ? 

*  And  truly  it  may  be  added,  that  almoll  all  the  great  news  of  the 
few  preceding  yeais  has  been  concerning  what  expeditions  have  beea 

E reparing  for  the  Eaft  ;  and  what  means  of  commerce  with  the  Eaft 
ave  been  planned ;  and.conc^jrning  what  is  doing  there- 
*  And  further ;  as  \vc  have  advanced  in  this  period  under  the 
fixth  vial,  comrriercial  plans  and  treaties  have  been  formed  between 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  home ;  of  which  the  hril  cfFeft  muft  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  a  greater  extent  of  trade  to  the  Eaft,  and  of  intercourfe  with 
thofe  parts.  '  : 

‘  Surely  then,  this  emblematical  diJfcription  df  the  drying  up  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  and  of  preparing  a  way  for  kings  from  the  eaftward. 
(who  would  take  no  pains  to  prepare  it  for  themieives),  is  exa^ly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  what  is  now  doing  oa  the  face  of  the  caith,  and  to  no  other 
period  of  time  whatever  that  has  yet  exifted. 

‘  But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  if  we  take  the  emblem  in  another 
light,  and  conceive  (as  we  may  with  propriety  enough)  that, 

by  a  great  river,  is  meant  an  influx  of  people,- 'and  therefore  that 
the  Euphrates  (as  it  was  in  ancient  times  known  to  be  an  einblem  of 
the  King  of  Aftytia,  and  of  his  glory',  is  now  emblem  of  that 
power  which  has  lucceeded  in  thofe  parts  to  the  feat  of  the  King  of 
Allyria,  and  to  his  dominions ;  an  emblem  of  the  influx  of  the  Turks 
from  Scythia,  and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  their  kingdom,  both  in 
Europe  and  Afia,  (which  kir.gdcm  and  dominion  fo  eftablilhed  has 
been  the  great  barrier  between  the  Eaft  and  the  Weft,  at  the  very 
fame  time' that  it  has  deluged  all  the  Holy  Land  of  Judea,  and  de- 
llroyed  its  beauty  and  profpeiitv)  ;  then  here  again,  even  in  this 
lenfe,  we  fee  tliis  gre  it  emblematical  drying  up  ;  wc  fee  th^s  em¬ 
pire  fading  away,  and  growing  exceeding,  weak.  It  has  already 
•been  in  great  danger  from  Rulfiaj  and  Has'  yielded  up  much  ;  it  no 
longer  is  tormidable  to  the  empire  of  Lreriivany.  And  there  is  aV'^v  Jly 
now,  at  this, very  time,  a  great  fleet  juft  built  on  the  Black' fta  by 
Emprcis  of  Ruflia,  wh^ii  may  prob  ably,  ere  long,  produce  and 
tfiecl  iuch  events  as  will  be  a  comukte  fujiiHiiig  of  tlic  prophecy, 
"-haiever  interpretation  be  put  jpaa  it.  Arid  at  leaft,  we  m^y 
that,  whether  this  fleet  undert  i,Les  any-operxtiu*is  or  no,  yet 
Hare  of  things,  that  by  this  ineaui  hds  raken  pln,ce,  cannot  .be 
Without  ihjft  important  confeouences,  tending  to  annihilate  that 
•  '  ‘  JN  3  V  obitiuaioa 
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obilruflion  to  free  communication  with  the  Eaft  which  the  OttomjQ 
power  has  hitherto  occafioned.’ 

Tothcfe,  with  great  propriety,  might  have  been  added 
the  reports  of  the  lecret  committee  who  have  been  inquir¬ 
ing  fo  long  into  Oriental  tranfaftions  ;  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  which  has  made  us  acquainted  with  fb  many 
kings  and  queens  of  the  Eaft,  whofe  names  were  never  be-; 
fore  heard  of  in  a  Chriftian  country  ;  fuch  as  Cheit  Sing, 
the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  Vizier  Afoph  ul  Dowla,  Nabob  of 
Oude,  together  with  the  Begum  and  the  Bhow  Begum,  Mo- 
zuffer  Jung,  the  Nabob  of  Furruckabad,  the  Rajah  of  Sah- 
lone,  the  Ranna  of  Gohud,  Mahomed  Reza  Cawn,  and  Fy- 
zoolaCawn,  Nabob  of  Rampore  and  Shawabad,  and  fccond 
fon  of  Ally  Mahmud,  fovereign  of  Cutteher,  or  Rohilcund; 
not  to  mention  the  late  ftru'ggle  between  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  and  the  Court  of  Directors ;  the  ballot  at  the  India- 
houfe ;  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  new  bill  ejcplaining  the  old  for  in- 
vefting  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands 
of  the  miniliry.  Thefe  events  have, turned  the  attention  of 
the  whole  nation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Eajl,  and  raifed  lucli 
jealouhes  and  aninaohties  as  all  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
will  never  wafh  out. 

About  feven  years  ago  a  Mr.  Worthington  publiflied  a 
theory  of  the  earth,  in  which  he  difeovered  that  ll'aiah 
had  cxadlly  predifted  the  period  of  making  highways  through 
England,  and  the  conllrudfion  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canals  | 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  much  entertained,  though 
not  much  edified,  by  the  perufal  of  this  performance,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Bifhop  of  London. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  AJia.  With  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Impri/onment  and  Sufferings  of  the  Officers  ad 
Soldiers.  By  an  Cfficer  of  Colonel  paillie’s  Detachment.  8vo. 
2  vols.  li.  boards.  Murray.  London,  1787. 

^T'HE  late  war,  though  unfuccefsful,  and,  in  fome 
fpefts,  difgraceful  to  individuals,  and  even  to  govern¬ 
ment,  will  convey  to  pollerity  the  higheft  ideas  of  the 
and  refources  of  Britain.  Though  governed  by  undecili't 
and  ruinous  councils,  though  feebly  defended  by  many  0: 
her  naval  and  military  commanders,  with  rebellion  abroa- 
and  fadfion  at  home,  the  native  vigour  of  the  flate  noblj 
refilled,  we  may  fay,  the  combination  of  a  hoftile  worM; 
and  Britain  now  floufilhes  wjth  renovated  llrength,  whi- 
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lier  enemies  remain  enfeebled  and  exhaufted.  Among  the 
caufes  M^hich  contributed  to  this  profperity,  our  fuccefs  In 
India  is  entitled  to  particular  diftinftion.  Had  we  been  as 
unluccelsful  in  the  Ealt  as  we  were  in  the  Weft,  England 
muft  have  funk  under  its  accumulated  misfortunes,  and  at 
this  moment  would  have  exhibited  only  the  ruins  of  former 
greatnefs.  To  the  Ibperior  mind,  and  aftonilhing  exertions 
of  one  man,"  do  we  owe  the  prefervarion  of  bur  Indian  do¬ 
minions.  Mr.  Haftings,  though  embaTralTed  and  teazed  by 
thole  he  was  obliged  to  aft  with  in  India,  and  thwarted  by 
miniftry,  yet  fteadily  purfued  his  views:  his  difeernment 
forefaw  events  ;  his  vigilance  and  aftivity  provided  for  every 
exigency^  His  fuccels  was  what  his  talents  and  exertions 
delerved;  and  as  a  great  miniller  once  affirmed  that  Ame- 
^rica  was  conquered  in  Germany^  Mr-  Haftings  may  boldly 
pronounce  that  he  laved  Britain  in  India. 

No  general  and  detailed  account  of  our  tranfaftions  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  had  appeared  till  the  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  now  before  us,  at  leaft  none  of  any  autho¬ 
rity.  The  author  draws  his  information  from  the  aftors  in 
the  feenes  that  he  deferibes;  his  account  is  therefore  to  be 
confidered  as  authentic,  as  far  as  the  paffions  and  prejudices 
of  men  will  allow  them  to  convey  the  truth.  Whether  in 
another  fphere  of  being  we  fhall  ever  attain  to  it  in  its  ut- 
moft  purity,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  every  thing 
tells  us  that,  in  our  prefent  fituation,  we  muft  be  contented 
with  the  inferiority  of  approximation. 

The  writer  of  the  Memoirs  begins  his  narrative  with  the 
Marratta  war,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  interference  of 
the  prelidency  of  Bombay  in  the  internal  government  of 
that  ftate  ;  introdiiftory  to  which,  he  prefents  us  with  the 
following  account  of  the  territories,  revenues,  government, 
military  eftablifhment,  d^c.  of  thele  freebooters  of  India : 

‘  The  territories  of  the  Marrattas,  if  we  except  that  which  was 
lately  uAirped  by  Hyder-Ally-Cawn,  extend  from  Travancore,  near 
Cape  Comorin,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Hin- 
I  dotlan,  to  the  river  Paddar,  which  difeharges  itfelf  in  the  gulf  of 
I  Scibdy,  and  wJhich  divides  Guzzarat  from  the  dominions  of  Perfia. 

;  On  the  eaft,  they  are  bounded  by  the  Carnatic,  the  Company’s 
^  northern  ciccars^  and  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam-ul-Muluck,  the 
Soubah  _of  the  Pcccan-Bazalet-Jung;  but  the  province  of  Catac 
ftretches  in  a  winding  courfe  to  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

•  The  Marratta  ftates  in  the  Deccan  are  the  only  people  of  Hin- 
doftan  who  were  never  effeftually  fuhdued,  and  who  never  unani- 
moufly  acknowledged  themfelves  fiefs  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The 
great  Aurengzebe  himfelf,  unable  to  conquer  the  Marrattas,  found  it 
frudent,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  to  yield  to  them  the  fovereignty  of 
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the  Decenu.  'i’hey  even  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  Into  the 
heart  of  Delhi,  whence  they  carried  off  vait  treafures ;  and  they 
continued  their  depredations,  firil  in  the  country  around  that  feat  of 
empire,  and  then  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa  ; 
until,  in  coniideraiion  of. the  ceflion  of  Catac,  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Alveredi  Cawn,  who  had  uiuipcd  the  foubahlhip  of  Bengal,  in 

‘  "1  heir  natural  fadnefies  and  inaccefilble  mountains,  which  con- 
fpired  with  their  native  bravery  to  preferve  the  Marrattas  from  the 
Mogul  yoke,  account  for  their  predatory  habits,  their  negled  of 
agriculture,  and  invincible  love  of  arms.  Among  this  race  of  war¬ 
riors  that  generous  hofpitality,  both  towards  drangers  and  each  other, 
which  in  former  time  fo  eminently  characlerifed  the  manners  of  the 
liait,  is  dill  pbierved  with  facred,  and  even  fuperditious  exadnels. 

*  The  Mairattas,  like  the  other  nations  ^6f  Hindodan,  were  origi¬ 
nally  governed  by  princes  didinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Rajah,  whofe 
throne  was  cdabliihed  at  Setterah.  United  under  this  head,  they 
were  always  powerlul  and  invincible :  but,  in  procels  of  time,  each 
fubordinate  chief  affuming  the  prerogatives  of  an  independent  prince, 
and  one  link  of  that  chain  which  united  them  being  broken,  they 
were  feparated  into  a  number  of  petty  Hates ;  yet  they  dill  conti¬ 
nued  to  yield  a  kind  of  tacit  allegiance  to  the  Ram-rajah,  who  had 
a  power  of  affembling  the  chiefs,  and  ordering  out  their  troops,  as 
often  as  any  public  caufc  required  their  fervice. 

.  *  The  Marratta  revenues  were  originaHy  very  great.  Before  the 
wfurpatipns  of  Hydcr- Ally  Cawn,  in  the  kingdom  of  Myfore  and 
around  it,  they  amounted  to  about  feventeen  millions  of  Britilh 
pounds.  It  is  computed  that  their  annual  revenue  is  equal  dill  to 
twelve  millions. 

‘  Their  military  eftablifhment,  which  is  compofed  of  cavalry,  is 
yet  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  but  thefe  are  not  to  be  confidcred 
as  regulars,  or  permanent  troops,  but  as  an  cdabliihed  militia.  la 
judging  0^'  the  Marratta  force  we  are  alfo  to  obferve  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
variable  cudom  among  the  troops,  when  an  expedition  is  concluded, 
to  retire  with  what  plunder  they  may  have  feized  to  their  refpe^ive 
abodes,  leaving  with  the  chiefs  only  what  may  be  called  their  body¬ 
guards.  ... 

.  ‘  The  Sou,  or  Ram  rajah,  exids  now  but  in  name.  The  aclurd 
adminidration  of  government,  as  well  as  the  fovereign  authority,  is 
poffcifed  by  a  family  of  the  bramin  cad,  under  the  title'of  Pailhwa, 
or  chancellor ;  and,  in  cafe  of  infancy,  the  date  is  governed  by  a 
regent,  who  is  generally  the  neared  of,. blood.’ 

•  The  writer  then  enters  into'a  minute  detail  of  the  various 
tranfacHons  which  took  place  during  the  hrll  and  lecorJ 
Marratti  war.  Here  the  reader  will  find  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inarches,  countermarches,  lieges,  battles,  nc- 
gociatloas  for  peace,  ^c.  which  filled  up  the  bufy  period  he 
deferibes.  The  machinations  of  the  French  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  weak  and  irrelulute  conduft  of  the  prcli- 
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clency  of  Bombay,  and  the  able  and  decliive  meafures  of  the 
Jrovernor-general,  Mr.  llaltiiigs,  are  likcwile  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  view. 

He  next  introduces  to  the  reader  another  formidable  op¬ 
ponent,  Hyder- Ally-Cawn.  As  this  extraordinary  perfon- 
3gc  has  rendered  himlelf  ai>  interctHng  objc^l  to  the  Englilh 
nation,  the  reader  will  not  be  dilplealed  with  the  following 
extra  ft : 

<  Hyder-Ally-Cawn  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  a 
dignity  to  which  he  had  raifcd  himfelf  by  abilities  and  by  crimes; 
by  valour  and  policy  in  arms,  by  intrigue,  by  treachery,  and  by 
blood.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  Mahommcdan  foldier  of  fortune,  who 
commanded  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  Mylorc,  and  followed,  of 
couri'e,  the  profefiion  of  arms.  *  When  he  firft  entered  into  the  Rajah 
of  Myfore’s  fervice  he  was  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hyder  Naig, 
or  Corporal  Hyder.  He  role  by  degrees  to  the  command  of  the  Ra¬ 
jah’s  army;  and,  en  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  feized  the  reins  of 
government,  under  the  title  of  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  whom 
he  confined  in  Seringapatam,  together  with  the  whole  royal  family; 
exhibiting  them  only  at  certain  dated  fcafons,  in  order  to  footh  and 
pleafe  the  people.  He  poflelfed  great  vigour  of  body  and  mind  ; 
but  his  manners  were  favage  and  cruel ;  and  he  frequently  inflamed 
the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper  by  intoxication.  Like  many 
other  chiefs  in  India,  with  whom  it  is  not  accounted  any  difgrace  to 
be  ignorant  of  letters,  he  could  not  either  read  or  write  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  interpreters  and  fecretaries.  The 
method  he  contrived  for  afeertaining  whether  his  interpreters  made 
faithful  reports  of  the  letters  they  read,  and  if  his  fecretaries  exprefled 
in  writing  the  full  and  the  precife  meaning  of  what  he  communicated, 
difplays  at  once  that  fufpicion  which  was  natural  to  his  fituation,  and 
that  fubtlety  which  belonged  to  his  nature.  He  confined  three  dif¬ 
ferent  interpreters  in-fi,paratc  apartments,  who  made  their  refpeftive 
reports  in  their  turns.  If  ail  the  three  fhould  make  different  reports, 
then  he  would  punifh  them  by  a  cruel  death.  If  two  fhould  coincide 
.in  their  report,  and  one  differ  from  thefe  two,  then  that  one  would 
fuffer  death.  But  the  interpreters,  knowing  their  fate  if  they  fhould 
depart  in  one  fingle  inllance  from  the  truth,  explained,  as  might  be 
expeded,  the  letters  committed  to  their  infpeftion  with  the  utmoft 
fidelity.  As  to  the  method  by  which  he  difeovefed  whether  his 
emanuenfes  were  faithi  ul  or  no,  he  placed  three  of  them,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  three  leparate  places  of  confinement,  and  to  each  of  them 
apart  he  diftated  his  orders.  Their  manuferipts  he  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  of  thofe  that  were  about  him  who  could  read,  from 
whom  he  learned  whether  his  clerks  had  faithfully  exprefled  his  mean¬ 
ing.  When  he  pafTed  fentence  of  death,  he  was,  on  fome  occafions, 
like  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  other  barbirian  defpots,  himiclf  the 
executioner ;  for  though  he  affeded  to  confider  his  army  as  his 
guards,  he  w'ell  knew  that  he  reigned  in- their  hearts  not  from  love, 
but  fear,  mixed  indeed  with  an  admiration  of  his  Angular  addrefs  and 
intrepidity.  The  force  of  this  man’s  mind,  fuch  is  the  advantage  of 
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catore  over  art !  barlt  through  the  prejudices  of  education  and  the 
reftraints  of  habit,  and  extended  his  views  to  whatever  European 
improvements  he  deemed  the  moft  fitted  to  fecure  his  government, 
to  extend  his  empire,  and  to  render  his  name  immortal.  He  in¬ 
vited  and  encouraged  every  ufcfiil  and  ingenious  manufadlurer  and 
artifan  to  fettle  in  his  dominions  ;  he  introduced  the  European  dif- 
cipline  in  his  army  ;  and  laboured,  not  altogether  without  fuccefs, 
for  the  formation  of  dockyards,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  a  navy. 

*  At  the  fame  time  that  he  was  fublime  in  his  views,  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  all  that  minute  attention  which  was  neceflary  for  their  accom»» 
plilhment.  His  ends  were  great }  his  means  prudent.  A  regular 
economy  fupplied  a  fource  of  liberality,  which  he  never  failed  to 
cxercife  whenever  an  obje^,  which  he  could  render  in  any  fliape 
fubiervient  to  hjs  ambition,  folicited  his  bounty.  He  rewarded  me¬ 
rit  of  every  kind ;  but  he  was  particularly  munificent  to  all  who 
could  bring  important  intelligence.  He  had  his  eyes  open  on  the 
movements  of  his  neighbours,  as  well  as  on  every  part,  and  almoll  on 
every  perfon,  within  his  dominions.  Hence  he  knew  where  to  antici- 
pate  hoftile  deligns,  and  where  to  take  advantages ;  where  to  impofe 
contributions  without  drying  up  the  fprings  of  induflry  ;  and  where  to 
find  the  moft  proper  inftiuments  for  bis  purppfes,  whether  of  policy 
or  war.  He  infpedled,  in  pprion,  every  horfeman  or  fepoy  that 
offered  himfelf  to  his  fcrvice ;  but  with  every  officer  of  any  note  he 
was  ituimately  acquainted.  He  made  a  regular  dillribution  of  his 
time ;  and,  although  he  facrificed  to  the  pleafures  of  life  as  well  as 
to  the  pomp  of  ftate,  in  bufinefs  he  was  equally  decisive  and  perfe- 
verine, 

‘  With  regard  to  the  perfon  of  Hyder-Ally,  for  every  circum- 
ftance  relating  to  fo  dillinguifhed  a  character  becomes  interefting,  he 
was  of  a  middling  ftaturc,  inclining  to  corpulency,  his  vifage  quite 
black,  the  traits  of  his  countenance  manly,  bold,  and  expreflive ; 
atnd,  as  he  looked  himfelf  with  a  keen  and  piercing  eye  into  every 
human  face  that  approached  him,  fo  he  judged  of  men  very  much 
from  their  phyfiognomy,  conncdling  in  his  imagination  a  baffiful, 
timid,  and  wandering  eye,  with  internal  confeioufnefs  of  guilty  ac¬ 
tions,  or  pravity  of  intention ;  but  a  bold  and  undaunted  look,  on  the 
Other  confeious  innocence  and  integrity. 

«  With  fuch  qualities,  and  by  fuch  arts  as  thefe,  Hyder-Ally- 
Cawn  rai&d  a  fmall  ftate  into  a  powerful  empire ;  and  converted  into 
a  race  of  warriors  an  obfeure,  peaceable,  and  timid  people.' 

The  author  next  goes  on  to  relate  the  different  events 
which  happened  during  the  war  in  India,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  with  various  liiccel's,  againll  the  French,  the  Mar- 
rattas,  Hyder-Ally,  his  fon  Tippoo,  and  other  inferior 
chiefs,  till  peace  was  eftablifhed  in  1783.  For  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  eventful  period  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Memoirs.  In  this  part  of  the  work'  the  author  does  not 
confine  himfelf  to  the  affairs  in  India ;  he  expatiates,  at 
great  length,  on  the  charges  brought  againft  Mr.  Hailing? 
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during  his  government  of  that  country.  Yet,  though 
clearly  an  advocate  for  the  governor-general,  he  fpeaks  of 
his  chief  acculers  with  temper  and  decency.  On  the  more 
than  theatrical  exaggerations  which  party  has  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  employ  rel'pefting  fiippofed  Britifh  oppreflion  and 
cruelty,  both  in  the  Weft  and  Eaft,  the  author  makes  the 
following  appolitc  refledlion  : 

«  It  deferves  to  be  recorded,  as  ftrongly  charadleriftical  of  the 
times,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  to  the 
prefent  moment,  both  orators  and  authors,  by  a^ravating  a  few 
fafts,  and  circulating,  if  not  inventing,  many  fali'ehoods,  have  la¬ 
boured,  with  an  induftry  that  exceeds  the  ufual  licentioufnefs  of  li¬ 
berty  and  extravagance  of  fadion,  to  degrade  our  national  cha- 
rader  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  fpirit 
that,  when  the  Eoftonians  in  1776  treated  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
with  the  moft  (hocking  inhumanity,  a  powerful  and  adive  party  in 
England  fympathifed  with  the  Americans,  whom  they  called  our  in-* 
jured  fellow- fubjeds,  and  almoft  exulted  in  the  fufferings  of  that  gal¬ 
lant  general.  Several  Englilh  gentlemen,  conneded  with  the  firft 
families  in  the  kingdom,  were  put  to  death,  in  cold  blood,  by  Hydcr- 
Ally-Cawn,  or  his  mercilefs  fucceffor.  Some  were  confined  upwards 
of  three  years  in  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  fcarcely  fufficient  to  purchafe  rice  and  water  for  the  fuflenance 
of  life.  Others  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  religion  and  their 
country,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  Yet  no  one 
man  in  England  has  publicly  lamented  the  fate  of  thefe  meritorious 
officers ;  and  many  have  affirmed  that  their  fufferings  were  well 
deferved.’ — “  While  the  ridiculous  circumftance  of  two  eunuchs, 
confined  until  they  fhould  give  up  the  treafures  in  their  cuftody, 
iti  payment  of  a  legal  debt,  has  ^en  circulated  througout  the  whole 
kingdom  in  terms  of  the  groffeft  exaggeration.'* 

With  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  highly  expreffive 
of  French  vivacity,  we  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this 
volume.  The  author' thus  deferibes  one  of  th*e  critical  fitu- 
ations  which  took  place  during  the  various  manoeuvres,  and 
many  indecifive  engagements,  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  Monf.  de  SufFrein : 

‘  The  hopes  that  were  entertained,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  in 
fuch  force  from  Bombay,  were  fuddenly  exchanged  for  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  a  large  and  valuable  fleet  from  England,  whofe  near  ap¬ 
proach  was  announced  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  its  fhips,  wouM  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  admiral.  The  fituatlon  of  SufFrein  to 
windward,  and  that  of  Hughes  to  leeward,  afforded  matter  of  ferious 
^arm.  But  heaven  foon  relieved  the  anxiety  of  our  countrymen. 
The  arrival  of  the  Briilol  man  of  war  with  ten  Indiamen  and  three 
(lorelhips,  gave  upwstxds  of  fix  hundred  men  to  the  fi^uadron,  and 

about 
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about  one  thoufand  recruits  to  the  army.  A  French  ofneer,  who 
flood  by  when  this  lleet  landed  at  Madras,  exclaimed,  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  that  God  mull  be  an  Englilhman  T' 

I'he  lecond  volume  contains/*  A  Narrative  of  the  Capti. 
vityand  Suficrings  of  the  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Sepoys, 
**  who  fell  into  the  Hands  of  iiyder-Ally  after  the  battle  of 
Conjeverani,  Sept,  to,  lySo.-^A  Defeription  of  an  Ealiern 
Haram. — A  Narrative  of  the  T'reatment  of  the  Englifh 
**  Erilbners  taken  at  Bedanore. — Two  Songs  compolcd  in  the 
Trifons  of  Seringapatani  and  Bangalore ;  and  the  Prilon  Ex- 
**  pences  at  the  former  of  thefe  Places.” 

Having  dwelt  lb  long  upon  the  firft  volume,  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  difmal  feene  which  is  here 
laid  before  the  public.  We  can  only  lay  that  to  behold  our 
brave,  though  unfortunate  countrymen,  mangled  with 
Mounds,  debilitated  by  licknefs,  and  liiffering  unavoidable 
diflrcfl'es  of  every  kind,  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  the 
■wanton  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  mull  melt  the  heart 
to  pity  for  their  fulTerings,.  and  rouze  the  llrongeft  indig¬ 
nation  againft  their  brutal  conqueror.  Our  inducement  to 
commil'erate  their  fate  becomes  flronger  from  the  infinu- 
ations,  which  leem  induftrioully  to  have  been  diffeminated, 
that  they,  in  Ibnie  meafure,  deferved  the  treatment  they 
leceived.  Erom  this  ungenerous  and  malignant  imputa¬ 
tion  they  arc  fully  exculpated  by  the  author  of  the  iMe- 
moirs. 

As  the  materials  of  this  work  appear  to  be  authentic, 
much  of  them  is  alfo  of  importance.  But  the  compiler 
docs  not  appear  to  have  put  forth  all  his  llrength  ;  and 
therefore  does  not  merit  that  praBe  for  compofition  and  ar¬ 
rangement  which  he  might  have  deferved.  A  lucidus  ord'i 
is,  in  leveral  places,  wanting  ;  and  the  parts  are  fometiines 
imwieldy  excrefcences  that  bear  t(X>  great  a  proportion  with 
relpedt  to  the  extent  of  the^whole.  Of  this  latter  kind  is 
ihe  Rajah  of  Berar’s  letter;  the  fubftance  of  it  might  have 
been  cafily  comprefied,  inllead  of  occupying  twenty-one 
pages  in  the  Memoirs.  Had  it  been  thought  neceilary  ns 
^  voucher,  it  might  have  appeared  in  the  appendix. 
have  the  fame  cbjeclion  to  the  Ipace  occupied  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  and  in  combating  the  realbnings  of  his  pro- 
fecutors  in  the  Britilh  parliament.  Suppofing  this  at  all 
necclTary  in  the  prelent  work,  forty-two  pages  are  too 
many  to  l>e  conlecrated  to  what  may  he  confidered  as  epi- 
lodical  matter.  TEhe  narrative  in  the  lecond  volume  is 
fpun  out  to  too  great  a  lej.gth  by  the  ini'ertion  of  a. number 
of  uncllential  particulars.  T'hele  the  taltc  of  the  conquler 
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(hould  have  expunged  from  the  original  journal,  when  he 
was  preparing  it  for  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  thi8,\inftead  of 
lefiening,  would  have  added  to  the  interelt  of  the  narrative. 
That  the  original  journalilt  lliould  have  been  minute  to  ex- 
cefs  was  highly  natural  ;  every  event,  every  circumftancc, 
however  trifling,  feemed  to  him  ol  importance  :  the  prelent 
writer  was  not  governed  by  the  lame  imprefiion,  at  Icail 
oiicrht  not  to  have  been  fo,  and  therefore  Ihould  have  exer- 
cited  his  powers  ot  leleftion;  W  c  are  induced,  from  inter¬ 
nal  proofs,  to  believe  that  this  is  a  halty  compolition,  and 
that  the  author  has  been  compelled  to  produce  it,  without 
being  able  to  bellow  on  it  that  time  and  attention  it  re¬ 
quired.  Jn  tnany  parts  a  vein  of  good  writing  is  dilcernibic, 
which  probably  would  have  run  through  the  whole,  had  he 
not,  as  we  lufpcft,  been  called  upon  for  premature  [)ubji- 
cation.  To  the  premature  birth  of  this  work  muiV  we 
likewile  alcribe  the  failure  in  dicfion  ;  a  matter  of  no 
Irnall  importance  in  thclc  days,  when  langihagc  is  j)erha})S 
more  attended  to  than  the  lentiment  it  conveys.  \\'ith  a 
few  iniiances  of  this  kind  we  lhall  concIuTle  this  article. 

One  Englilh  gentleman  in  j)articular  was  forced  to 
«  carry  two  heads  of  his  countrymen,  which  proved  to  be 
‘‘  Captain  Phillips  and  Dr.  Vv  ilibn  Voh  11.  p.  3,  Here 
two  heads  turn  out  to  be  two  complete  men,  At  this  period 
“  of  our  narrative  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  following 
‘‘  ftatement  of  thecliftereiit  fates  tivM  aivaited  the  gentlemen 
“  of  Colonel  Baillie’s  detachment.”  Ibid,  p.  30.  If  the 
reader  will  turn-  to  the  page, -he  will  lind  that  the  author, 
by  azvaited  means  not  w’hat  was  to  hefall,  but  what  had  /v- 
fallen  them.  His  disjointed  arms  trailing  over  the  aifan-- 
guined  foil  A  Ibid,  p.  35.  Here  disjointed  does  not  convey 
the  idea  the  author  intended  to  exprels ;  the  word  IJiould 
have  been  mangled  or  broken.  Both  the  arms  of  poor  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Melville  were  indeed  broken,  but  they  were  not  cYi- 
jointed  ;  there  was  no  clillocation.  'Phe  enfanguined  fcil  is  a 
would-be  fine  exprclfion,  unlhitable  to  the  lobriety  of  Me¬ 
moirs.  I'he  natural and  fimulation  oi  Aliatic  e/i- 
“  mate^  and  forms  of  government.”  \"oI.  1.  p.  Oo.  I'hc 
fuhtlety  and  fimulation  ot  a  climate  is  a  l>oId  exprelfion  in¬ 
deed,  but  rather  too  highly  Pcafoned  for  plain  profe,  and 
had  better  be  abandoned  to  the  writers  of  Pindaric  odes. 
“  At  the  conclufion  of  his  (Mr.  Sheridan’s)  lj)eech  a  great 
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‘‘  number  of  the  members  had  the  indecency  to  clap  their 
hands,  and  to Jiamp  with  their  feet  and  their  JiaveSy  as  if 
they  had  thereby  exprefled  their  fatisfaftion  at  a  theatrical 
entertainment.’*  Vol.  I.  p.  369.  In  Englifh  we  fiamp 
with  our  feet y  but  never  with  our  Jfaves.  Befides,  is 
not  the  proper  word  ;  it  is  not  now  in  life  when  applied  as 
the  author  applies  it ;  a  member  of  the  Houle  of  Commons 
may  have  a  cane,  a  flick,  a  cudgel,  a  Iwitch,  &c,  a  pilgdm 
has  a ftaff^ 

It  is  needlefs  to  go  on  with  this  difagreeable  part  of  our 
office.  From  the  inftances  we  have  given,  the  writer  of 
the  Memoirs  may  be  led  to  review  his  work,  Ihould  it  come 
to  a  fecond  edition.  From  many  parts  of  his  book  we  are 
induced  to  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  better  things.  But 
he  Ihould  remember  that  publication  is  like  death,  there  is 
nulla  retrorfum ;  that  a  man  is  judged,  not  by  what  he  can 
do,  but  by  what  he  has  done ;  and  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  every  exertion  in  our  power. 

Notwithttanding  our  ftriftures  on  thefe  volumes,  the 
reader  will  find  in  them  much  to  interett  his  feelings,  and 
confiderable  information  refpeding  the  affairs  of  India. 

Art.  VII.  An  IntrodiiElion  to  the  Hijiory  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public  for  the  laji  Ten  TearSy  reckoning  from  the  Tear  1777. 
8vo.  ‘4s.  boards.  Kearlley.  London,  1788. 

.  / 
fubjedl  of  the  late  diffenfions  in  Holland  was,  fora 
confiderable  time,  highly  interefting  to  the  philofopher 
and  the  philanthropitt.  W hereever  liberty  extends  her  banner, 
wherever  the  inherent  privileges  of  mankind  are  vindicated 
and  afferted,  upon  that  climate  the  attention  of  the  liberal 
mind  will  naturally  be  turned.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
efforts  of  the  democracy  in  Holland  feemed  to  be  in  pro- 
greft,  and  the  event  was  likely  to  produce  fome  tempera¬ 
ment  to  monarchical  authority  and  ariflocratical  defpotilhi, 
16  long  the  hiftory  of  the  tranfadlions  of  Holland  was  Juftly 
entitled  to  inquiry  and  inveftigation.  The  late  events  have 
rendered  the  fubjcdl  much  lels  interefting.  T  o  lee  prero¬ 
gative  and  liberty  fwallowed  up  together  in  the  fiercenefs  of 
a  military  didlatorfhip,  is  a  vulgar  fpeftaclc.  We  can  find 
inftances  enough  of  confufion  and  tyranny,  without  recurring 
to  the  uninviting  plains  of  Batavia. 

It  follows  that  the  book  before  us  comes  fomewhat  toolj 
late.  It  it  have  any  confiderable  claim  upon  public  fijvour,  r 
it  muft  owe  it  to  tlie  brilliancy  of  its  compolition  and  rheH 

penetration  y 
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^netration  of  its  remarks,  and  not  to  the  worth  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  its  (iibjeft.*  But  the  volume  which  now  lies  before 
us,  as  a  fpecimenof  the  whole,  can  pretend  to  nothing  very 
confiderable  in  this  way.  Its  author,  probably  from  fbmc 
years  reiidcnce  in  the  United  Provinces,  appears  to  be  mo¬ 
derately  acquainted  with  the  perfonages  ot  his  drama ;  and 
from  this  circumltance  the  foie  value  of  his  book  is  derived. 
His  information  he  knows  not  how  to  convey  to  the  reader; 
and  his  manner  is  dry,  methodical,  difFufive,  and  unani- 
jnated.  As  a  Ipeciinen,  the  moft  fayourable  that  can  be 
lected,  we  will  prefcnt  his  charafter  of  Mr.  Van  Bleifwyk, 
the  late  grand  penfionary  of  Holland,  which  our  author  con-» 
trafts  with  that  of  Mr.  Fagel,  the  ftatc  fecretary : 

‘  M.  Bleyfvvick,  the  grand  penlionary,  is  a  man  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  charafter.  Different  in  manner,  in  temper,  in  views,  in  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  condudl,  in  opinion,  and  in  adlion.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Delft,  of  the  regency ‘of  which  he  had  been  long  a  member; 
and  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  it  is  faid  that,  had  he  pur- 
fued  it  as  a  profeffion,  he  would  have  made  a  diftinguilhed  figure. 
In  the  line  of  politics,  which  he  has  chofen  to  follow,  his  fuccefar 
has  not  been  To  happy ;  for  though  he  may  be  confidered  as  officially 
the  prime  miniller  of  the  commonweafth,  he  has  not,  through  an 
1  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances,  polTefled  the  weight  or  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  ftate  that  have  been  ulualfy  annexed  to  the  office  which 
he  fills;  and  this  certainly  'cannot  be  owing  either  to  his  deficiency 
in  knowledge,  or  to  bis  want  of  ability;  for  he  is  learned,  difeeming, 
aftive  experienced,  and  induftrious ;  but  is  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  turn  which  his  charader  has 
taken  in  them.'  For  though  indifputably  a  man  of  parts,  the  nature 
I  of  his  talents  has  never  been  fuch  as  could  qualify  him  for  executing 
I  great  enterprifes  in  a  turbulent  feafon.  He  is'  undoubtedly  ambi- 
1  tious,  and  his  great  aim  was  to  head  an  independent  party  in  the 
I  republic ;  but  as  he  was  never  attached  to  the  hoiife  of  Orange,  nor 
I  well  affeded  to  the  interdrs  of  England,  he  did  not  hope  to  take 
^  the  lead  in  the  lladtholdtr's  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
t  |  of  opinion  that  the  high  republicans  were  the  properell  men  to  con- 
I  dud  public  bufinefs ;  nor  did  he  think  that  they  would  come  into  fa 
!  complete  a  rule  of  management  as  he  intended ;  and  hence  he 
j  formed  a  dcfign  to  conipofe  a  middle  party  of  neuters,  which,  falling 
I  in  with  the  unengaged  part  of  the  moderate  party,  or  whimficals, 

I  would,  he  hoped,  act  according  to  his  views,  by  his  fehemes,  and 
]  under  his  diredion ;  as  wheels  in  a  watch,  perfedly  paffive,  except 
I  as  wound  up  or  ferewed  down  by  the  engineer,  who  was  to  be  him- 
I  felf.  But  he  foon  found  that  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  moderate 
1  party  could  not  be  brought  to  truft  bini ;  fo  that  he  was  driven  to 

!the  necefijty  of  applying  himfelf  to  the  leaft  violent  of  the  republi¬ 
cans,  at  the  hazard  ol  being  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  many  points,  to 
I  meafures,  inftead  of  having  them  comply  with  his  opinions. 
I  But  even  thefe  he  found  lefs  ready  to  fall  in  w  ith  him,  at  leaft  upon 
I  general 
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general  terms  of  fuborUination  to  him,  than  he  expeded  ;  for  tluir 
interell  and  their  views  beiug  very  different  from  his,  their 
were  nconfiilent  with  the  projeds  which  he  had  formed,  and  his 
neutral  fchemes  were  rejeded  by  them  as  vifionary  and  impracticable. 

It  was  not,  however,  cafy  to  determine  him,  w  hole  charaderiliic  is 
a  prediledion  for  his  owm  ineafures  and  opinions,  to  change  his  icn- 
timents,  or  to  enter  into' new  refolutions  foreign  to  his  own  original 
purpofes ;  fo  that  until  an  alteration  in  his  mind  had  been  ini'enlibly 
produced  by  the  coiirfe  of  events,  the  general  tenor  of  his  public 
rondud  was  not  only  wavering  and  inconfillenr,  but,  on  lome  occa. 
fions,  weak,  irregular,  and  abfurd.  And  hence  it  feems  to  he  tha 
neither  his  authority  nor  his  influence  in  the  commonwealth  were  {'a  j 
operative,  or  lo  much  refpeded,  as  thofe  of  his  predecLflbrs  had  I 
been  in  tranquil  limes.  For  being  forced  by  circumflances  to  ad  1 
inconfillently  with  principles  and  opinions  W'hich,  through  realbn,  I 
prejudice,  or  obflinacy,  he  would  neither  alter  nor  forfake,  his  ccn.  I 
dud  was  necelfarily  vague  and  indecifive,  as  that  cf  every  nua  I 
inuft  be  whofe  fentiments  and  pradicc  are  in  dired  oppoficlon  to  I 
each  other.  He  perceived  juftly,  and  at  one  view,  the  evils  and  I 
the  advantages  attending  the  nicafures  and  the  dcfigns  of  the  two  I 
great  contending  parties ;  but  he  did  not  weigh  and  compare  the!i  I 
evils  and  thefe  advantages  with  fuflicient  precifion  j  fo  that  what  one  I 
day  (truck  him  as  the  molt  lericus  and  important,  appeared  the  r.ext  I 
in  his  eyes  trifling  and  inconflderable ;  and  this  too  was  a  caui'eef  I 
his  W'avering  and  indecilion  ;  which,  though  it  does  little  honour  to  I 
his  views,  or  rather  to  his  refolution,  fully  clears  up, the  pu:it\  of  I 
his  intentions.  Thefe  were  certainlv  at  all  times  the  beft.  in  his  iude-  I 
ment,  that  could  be  towards  the  cOiT.mon wealth.'  For  though  there  I 
is  no  doubt  that  ciefire  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and  fupreme  ■ 
arbiter  in  the  Hate,  had  very  pow'crful  influence  on  his  politics,  )x:  ■ 
thefe  view's  did  not  prevail  with  him  over  other  conflderations.  Ihe  ■ 
firll  idea  with  which  he  was  ilruck  was  the  glory  of  being  the  pre-  I 
ferver  of  the  conftitution  of  kis  country  ;  and  his  fecond  wiih,  to  B 
have  the  exclufive  honour  of  preventing  its  difl'enfions,  or  of  rellor*  Ij 
ing  its  tranquillity.  The  grand  penfionary  is,  in  other  refpeds,  a  H 
worthy,  refpeclable,  and  dillinguifhed  charader,  with  more  urbanity  Ij 
of  mind  and  of  manners  than  can  be  commonly  met  wdth  among  the  I 
Dutch.  Had  he  lived  in  better  times,  he  w  ould  moft  probably  have  ll 
been  claffed  with  old  Fagel,  Heinfius,  and  Slingelandt,  the  honelleil  H 
and  ableft  miniflers  that  preceded  him  in  office  flnee  the  revocation  li 
of  the  perpetual  edid  in  the  lafl:  century  ;  but  as  the  age  is,  he,  ns  m 
well  as  many  others,  though  a  great  man,  is  inconfid^rablc ;  for  || 
men  may  derive  rank  from  birth,  and  dignity  from  office,  but 
,  confequence  they  mull  ow'e  entirely  to  themfelves,  independent  ot  || 
the  accidental  advantages  of  family  and  employment.’  If 

But  having  been  thus  far  favourable,  we  fliould  be 
of  injullice  to  our  readers,  if  vee  did  not  endeavour  to  irio-ll 
derate  their  expeftation  either  of  knowledge  or  amufcinentlj" 
from  the  prel'ent  vvorkr  The  lubjedl  ot  molt  Inudabltlf 

curioiityr 
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curiofity  in  the  late  tranladUons  is  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  democratical  party  in  Holland.  But  of  this  not  one 
j  word  is  to  be  found  in  volume  the  firft.  Information  is  a 
I  thing  lb  highly  and  fb  juftly  valued,  that,  if  the  prefent 
pert'ormance  were  complete,  it  mult  necellarily  have  Ibme 
readers.  But,  to  judge  from  volume  the  firft,  it  is  probable 
[  that  ninety-nine  volumes  more  may  be  neceflary^  to  bring 
I  down  the  fubjeft  to  the  period  of  the  Pruflian  invafion. 

'fhe  hiltory  profelFcs  to  commence  with  the  year  1777  ; 

1  hut,  like  the  celebrated  Life  of  I'riftram  Shandy,  the  great 
I  fuhjert  of  the  performance  does  not  come  upon  the  Itage  in 
Ij  the  lirft,  and  is  not  very  likely  ,to  come  in  the  lecona  vo-^ 

I  hime.  \Ve  have  here  a  chapter  upon  government,  and  a 
i:  chapter  upon  parties,  and  three  feparate  chapters  lipon  the 
1  power,  the  authority,  and  the  influence,  of  the  lladtholcler. 
H;  We  have  a  great  deal  about  Clovis,  and  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
m  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  Guflavus  Adolphus ;  hut  not 
m  a  word  of  Giizelaar,  and  Vander  Ca{)ellen,  and  the  Marquis 
R  tie  Verac,  and  Sir  James  Harris.  A  fpecimen  of  the  rtyle  of 
H  our  author  in  thele  introdudfory  chapters  it  may  not  be  im-’ 
K  proper  to  fele£f  : 

B  ‘  In  order  to  treat  of  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
B  Dutch  commonwealth  with  fome  clearnei's  and  precifion,  we  fhall 
B  confider  him  under  four  different  views  :  ift.  With  regard  to  bis  tide; 
B  2dly.  His  duties ;  3dly.  His  prerogative  $  4thly.  His  revenue. 

Bl  *  And,  firft,  with  regard  to  his  //V/f. 

*  By  the  general  confers  of  the  j,^eople,  and  the  unanimous  con-> 
■  jlirmation  of  the  fcveral  fovereign  legiflatures  of  the  ftate,  in  the  year 
H;  1748  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  republic,  that  is,  the  offices  of 
Kltadthoidcr,  admiral,  and  captain  general,  was  vefted  in  a  Angle 
Bperfvjn;  that  fingle  perfon  was  William  the  Fourth,  the  father  of  the 
BP’‘dent  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fupreme  ma- 
■Igiilracy,  comprehending  thefe  offices,  was  made  hereditary  in  his  fa* 

'  I  ^  peculiar  manner. 

‘  Firft,  The  fupreme  magiftracy,  &c.  is,  in  general,  hereditary, 
is,  defcendible  to  the  next  heir  on  the  demife  of  the  laft  pro- 
inBfdetor;  as  is  the  cafe  in  moft  of  the  hereditary  fovercignties  of 
;i5B Europe.  ‘  s 

or  ■  ‘  Secondly,  The  manner  of  its  defeent  is  peculiar ;  it  in  general 
eitB^f^ffponds  with  that  particular  mode  of  inheritance  which  prevailed 
ot  ■FjEe  feudal  fyftem  with  regard  to  landed  cllatcs ;  kke  thefe,  the 
Rmccs  and  dignities, &c.  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  Dutch  com- 
,  B^^'vealth  defeend  lineally  to  the  ilfue  of  the  reigning  prince.  As 
iityR  common  defeents  too,  the  preference  of  males  to  females  is  cb- 
piCrRrved;  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the  males  is  adhered  to, 
on  failure  of  the  male  line,  the  inheritance  defeends  to  the  fe- 
iiTue.  Here  too  the  evident  neceflity  of  preferving  the  fuc- 
Pilion  indivilible,  occafioned  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the 
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females  to  be  obierved,  though  contiary  to  the  maxim  of  the  foedal 

law. 

*  In  both  the  male  and  the  female  line  the  dodrine  of  repre. 
fentation  prevails  in  the  dciccnt  of  the  I'upreme  magillracy  of  the 
ftate  ;  fo  that  the  lineal  defcendanu  of  any  penon  deceafed  tland  ia 
the  fame  place  as  their  ancellor^  if  living,  would  have  done  On 
failure  of  all  lineal  defeendants  it  goes  to  the  next  collateral  rcicn.ons 
of  the  late  prince,  provided  they  are  lineally  defeended  from  \Vih 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  firll  acquirer  (perquijitor)  of  it ;  and  herein 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  iucceflion  of  a  brother,  uncle,  or  other 
collateral  relation  of  the  half  blood  j  that  is,  wher:  the  relationlhip 
proceeds  not  from  the  fame  couple  of  anceftors  which  conflitutes  a 
kinfroan  of  the  ^boU  blood,  but  from  a  fingU  ancelfor  only;  at 
i^hen  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father,  and  not  from  the 
fame  mother  ^  or  from  the  fame  mother,  and  not  from  the  fame  fa- 
ther ;  only  it  is  provided  that  the  Tingle  anceftor  from  whom  both 

.  zxt.  defeended  be  that  from  whom  the  blood  of  the  Orange  family  h 
communicated  to  each. 

*  And  thus  far,  with  regard  to  general  title  and  fuccelTion,  is  the 
exprefs,  clear,  and  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth. 

‘  Thirdly,  It  feems  to  be  only  implied,  by  rhe  terms  of  the  aft  of 
convention  on  this  occafion,  that  the  fame  fupreme  kgiflatures  who 
fettled  this  order  of  fuccelTion,  may,  if  unanimous,  alter  it,  or  limit 
it  in  a  different  manner;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  cafes  of  the  minority, 
idiotcy,  lunacy,  imprifonment,  or  other  fimilar  accident  of  the  prince, 
they  have  the  foie  right  of  fettling  a  regency  while  fuch  an  uniortQ^ 
nate  ftate  of  things  continues.' 

With  refpeft  to  party,  the  author  appears,  in  feme  de¬ 
gree,  exempt  from  blame.  Like  all  vulgar  hiftorians,  he 
confounds  the  fairnei's  and  impartiality  ot  narration  with  a 
frigid  indifference  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  general  fociety.  He 
appears  to  propofe  it  to  himlelf  to  blacken  the  charafters  of 
the  great  afidocratical  leaders ;  though  we  are  not  competent 
to  decide  how  far  his  tcandalous  ftories  of  them  may  be 
true ;  and  he  leans  towards  the  party  of  the  iiadtholder, 
though  he  has  not  even  the  fubordinate  merit  of  being  an 
explicit  and  Ipirited  partizan.  One  inflance  of  the  want  ot 
charaAer  in  his  ftyle  vre  fhall  fele<Ef  as  curious.  Defcribing 
the  fituation  of  parties  in  the  republic,  he  has  not  invention 
enough  to  delineate  the  influence  of  corruption  in  language 
of  his  own,  but  borrow’s  his  exprellions  from  a  book  pub' 
lilhed  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Lite 
of  Lord  Chatham.”  '  As  a  charge  of  plagiarifm  is  always 
invidious,  and  often  ill-founded, “^w'e  lhall  tranferibe  the 
paffages : 
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•  Ncgociations  were  fet  on  foot 
which  never  failed  to  produce 
very  powerful  and  conspicuous 
effeds,  even  when  they  proved 
abortive.  They  fixed  the  longing 
eyes  of  men  on  the  offices  of  ftate ; 
they  rendered  the  meafures  of  the 
oppofing  party  temporifing,  irre¬ 
gular,  and  timid  :  the  politics  of 
all  men  were  warped  by  the  ob- 
jefls  which  they  had  in  view ;  and 
every  one  feared  to  fhut  againfl 
himfelf  the  half-open  door  of 
preferment/ 


•  Although  thefe  treaties  were 
for  the  prefen t  abortive,  they  had 
one  very  confiderable  and  confpi- 
cuous  effed :  they  fixed  the  long¬ 
ing  eyes  of  all  men  upon  the  great 
offices  under  government.  They 
rendered  the  efforts  of  oppofition 
in  parliament  irregular,  tempo* 
rifing,  and  timid.  Every  man 
feared  by  fome  ra(h  Hep  to  clofc 
upon  himfelf  the  half-open  door 
of  promotion.' 


Art.  VIII.  ‘Dijfcrtation  on  the  Gipjies ;  being  an  hijiorical 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Manner  of  Life,  Economy,  Cu/ioms, 
r  and  Conditions  of  thefe  People  in  Europe,  and  their  Origin: 
,  Written  in  German  by  Pleinrich  Moritz  Gottlieb  Grellmann; 

tranfated  into  Englijh  by  Mattheiu  Raper,  EJq.  P\R.S.  arid 
t  j1.  S,  4to,  los,  boards^  Elmfley  and  Cadell.  London, 

11787. 

^HILE  a  general  refemblance  prevails  among  the  Eu- 
^  ropean  nations,  and  innovations  or  improvement* 
c  continually  taking  place  among  them,  there  are  two 
ces  of  people  who  have  never  coalelcei  with  the  natives. 
It  have  remained  feparate  and  unchanged  as  when  they 
ft  their  original  abodes  ;  thefe  are  the  Jews  and  the  Gip- 
's.  The  undoubted  Oriental  extracflion  pf  the  former,  a 
cred  code  of  written  laws,  which  regulates  every  aftion  of 
leir  lives,  and  the  general  expeftation  of  a  proinifcd  Mef- 
ih  who  is  one  day  to  reftore  them  to  the  dominion  of  their 
thers,  are  fufficient  to  account  for  their  attachment  to 
^ir  ancient  inftitutions,  and  for  the  Angularity  of  their 
anners.  But  the  gipfies,  who  have  neither  religion,  nor 
dtten  law’s,  nor  ancient  traditions,  continue  equally  un- 
^ed  and  unchanged  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation 
climate,  and  the  force  of  example.  For  near  four  cen- 
they  have  wandered  through  the  W'orld  as  pilgrims  or 
Aaws;  they  are  found  among  barbarous  as  well  as  civilifed 
in  Afia  and  Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  yet  they 
where  remain  in  the  rude  and  favage  condition  of 
anceftors.  Their  Angular  phyAognomy  and  particular 
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niannera  are  the  fame  in  every  country.  Their  fwarthv 
complexion  receives  no  darker  lhade  from  the  burning  luii 
of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tindtiire  trom  the  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  of  Europe;  they  contrac]:  no  additional  lazinefs  in 
Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new  indudry  in  England;  in  ^furkv 
they  behold  the  molque  and  the  crelcent  with  equal  inoil"^ 
ference  as  they  do  the  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in 
Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  ot  civilifed  life  they  continua 
Irarbarous ;  and,  beholding  around  them  cities  and  I'ettled 
inhabitants^  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  the  earth,  and 
wander  from  j)iace  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vagabonds. 
Thcle  alien  tribes  were  firrt  known  in  Europe  iiuKii'j, 
v’hen  they  appeared  in  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
the  North  Sea.  Soon  after  we  find  them  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  On  their  efnigration  into  Ger¬ 
many  they  fpread  with  Inch  rapidity  that  in  1418  their 
names  were  recorded  in  almofi  all  the  publications  of  that 
period.  I'hey^did  not  travel  in  large  bodies,  but  inleparate 
liords,  each  having  its  leader,  honoured  with  the  name  ci* 
Count'Or  Duke  of  LefTcr  Egypt. 

Various  nations  have  dillinguiflied  them  by  various  names. 
The  French,  who  received  .the  firft  accounts  of  them  from 
Bohemia,  called  them  Bohemians  ;  the  J3utch,  fuppoling 
their  origin  from  Egypt,  gave  them  the  name  of  heathens. 
They  vveiyC  formerly  called  Eharaohites  in  Hungary  ;  an  ap- 
j)eIIation  which  is  ftill  retained  by  the  vulgar  iiiTranfilvania; 
the  Englilh  name  of  Gipfies,  and  the  Spanifli  of  Gitanos,  arc 
derived  from  the  fame  Iburce,  their  liippoled  defeent  from 
the  Egyptians. 

The  ingenious  nnd-Iearned  author  of  this  DilTerlation  di- 
vides  it  into  two  parts.  In  the  firrt  he  gives  an  account  ot 
the  difperfion  and  numbers  of  gipfies  in  Europe  ;  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  their  bodies;  their  food,  beverage,  and  drels; 
their  family-,  economy,  occupations,  and  trades;  their  mar¬ 
riages,  education,  and  funeral  riles;  their  political  regula¬ 
tions,  religion,  language,  Iciences,  and  arts. 

It  is  incredible  to  think  how  this  regular  fwarm  of  ban¬ 
ditti  has  fpread  itlelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  ''I'hey  wan-^ 
der  about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  aiul, 
locufls,  have  overrun  moil  of  the  European  nations.  .  In  thc' 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Chiien  Elizabeth  they  wci- 
iet  up  as  a  mark  ot  general  perfecution  in  Englai^d  ; 
their  numl>ers  do  not  appear  to  have  much  diminilh^'^** 
Spain  is  fiippofed  to  contain  fixty  thouland  of  tliele  vagrants 
T'hey  are  leldom  to  be  found  in  France,,  became 
giply  who  is  apprehended  fulls  a  iacrifice  to  the  police.  1*^ 
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'Italy  they  abound,  el'pecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  <I:hurch, 
on  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  lu{>er- 
itition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the  igno¬ 
rant.  7'hcy  are  Icattered,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
through  Germany,-  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ruilia ;  but 
their  chief  population  is  in  the  fbuth-eail  parts  of  Europe, 
which  leem  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  gipfy  nation. 
At  a  moderate  computation  Europe  contains  more  than  leven 
•hundred  thouiand  of  thefe  vagabonds. 

Their  appearance,  though  diigulVmg  at  firft  view  from 
their  naftinefs  and  their  rags,  on  a  nearer  examination  dil- 
covers  fome  attraftions,  I'heir  fkih  is  generally  dark  brown, 
or  of  an  olive  colour;  their  hair  is  invariably  black,  like 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America ; 
their  teeth  are  remarkable  for  their  whitenefs  ;•  and  their 
•  eyes  arc  lively,  dark,  and  fparkling.  Their- limbs  are  formed 
in  the  jufteft  proportion  ;  and  they  are  naturally  endued  with 
great  agility  and  hardinefs.  Neither  wet  nor  dry  weather, 
nest  nor  cold,  nor  even  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  affeft  their  conftitutions  in 
the  Imallclt  degree.  Like  all  favages  and  barbarians,  they 
•delight  in  a  great  degree  of  heat ;  it  is  their  greatelt  luxury 
'to  lie  day  and  night  lb  near  the  fire  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
Turning;  at  the  fame  time  they  can  bearto  travel  in  the  le- 
verell  cold  and  froft,' bareheaded,  with  no  other  coveriivg 
•than  a  torn  fkirt,  Gr  fbmc'okl  rags,  without  any  fear  or 
danger  of  catching  cold.'  ' 

Their  bodily  qualities  arife  from  tlieir  manner  of  life. 
They  have  iron  conftitutions,  becaiifc  they  have  been  edii- 
-cated  hardily.;  and  arc  no  more  affecled  by  the  extremes  or 
changes  of  weather,  than  the  animals  that  have  been  bred 
up  in  the  open  field.  'I'heir  colour  is  not  lo  much  owin.g  to 
>their  delcent  as  to  their  habits  of  naftincis.  In  jbmincr  the 
xhildren  are  expoled  to  the  Icorching  liin,  and  in  winter 
vthey  are  flint  up  in  a  fmoky  hut.  'The  mothers  often  be- 
•fniear  them  with  black  ..eintment,  leave  them  to  fry  in  the 
fun,  or  near  the  lire ;  and  never  bellow  the  Imalleft  attention 
in  wafhing  or  cleaning  their  j)Cilons.  . 

Notvvithftanding  the  raggedneis  of  their  drefs,  they  love 
•fine  clothes  to  an  extravairar.t  deorce.  The  ornaments  of 
cirels  captivate  their  ambition,  aid  make  them  exert  all 
^their  indullry  or  artirice  to  obtain  them.  It  would  excite 
laughter  even  in  a  philolb|)her  to  lee  a  gi[)iy  parading 
.among  his  peers,  with  a  beaver  hat,  a  red  or  a  laced  coat, 
while  the  reft  of  Ids  drcls  is  only  remarkabh  ior  its  antiquity 
•or  its  raggednefs. 
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T  he  fiune  pafijon  for  ornaments  appears  among  all  fava'^e 
tribes,  and  even  ftiews  itlelf  in  children,  who  dilcover  a  tafte 
for  beauty  before  the  dawn  of  reafon.  I'hey  delight  to 
colle^f  bodies  of  a  beautiful  form  and  of  bright  colours, 
n'hefe  are  the  firft  rudiments  of  that  tafte  from  which  all  the 
lubfequent  embellifliments  and  refinements  of  lift  derive 
their  origin. 

The  art  of  divination,  or  foretelling  future  events,  be* 
longs  to  the  women,  who  feldom  affume  it  till  wifdom 
flamps  wrinkles  on  their  brow.  This  myftery  has,  among 
many  nations,  been  monopolized  by  the  tender  fex  ;  the  yi- 
vacity  of  their  imaginations,  together  with  long  habits  of 
oblervation,  cunning,  and  hypocrify,  fully  qualify  them  for 
the  talk. 

Although  all  focieties  in  their  original  ftate  refernbfe  little 
republics,  yet  no  tribe  was  ever  difeovered  without  a  leader 
or  chief.  So  natural,  and  even  necelTary,  is  government  to 
mankind!  Even  the  gipfies  have  their  chieftains,  whom 
they  diftinguifh  by  the  Sclavonian  title,  Waywode.  Every 
perfon  is  capable  of  being  eledfed  to  this  dignity  who  is  of  a 
family  delcended  from  a  former  Waywode  ;  but  thofe  have 
generally  the  preference  who  are  bell  clothed,  comparatively 
rich,  of  a  large  ftature,  and  about  the  middle  age.  Who 
would  fufpeft  an  attachment  to  family  among  giplies  ? 

They  profefs  the  eftablifhed  faith  of  every  country  in 
which  they  live,  but  at  bottom  have  no  religion  at  all. 
One  of  the  more  civilifed  gipfies  of  I'ranfilvania  having  ob¬ 
tained  Chriftian  burial  for  a  deceafed  friend,  the  prieft  took 
cxcafion  to  inquire  whether  he  believed  that  his  departed 
companion  fliould  arife  at  the  laft  day  ?  “  Certainly  not,” 
replied  the  fw^arthy  fceptic;  .‘‘  1  might  as  well  expcdl  the 
rc/urreSion  of  the  horje  that  IJIaycd  yejterday.^^  In  a  letter 
from  a  Hungarian  lady  the  lame  opinion  is  conveyed.  On 
their  expreffing  to  her  that  they  could  not  love  God  be- 
‘f  caule  he  killed  them,”  (nothing  can  exceed  their  fears 
of  mortality),  Ihe  replied  that  ‘‘  a  happy  death  w’as  one 
of  the  greatell  benefits  God  could  conter  upon  mankind.” 
Upon  which  they  burft  into  a  general  laugh,  faying,  “  what 
they  had  was  Ibmething,  but  when  they  died  all  was  gone.” 
Infidelity,  it  w^ould  ieem,  is  the  diftate  of  ignorance  as  well 
as  the  diicovery  of  philofophy.  What  great  credibility  as 
well  as  celebrity  does  it  give  to  Dr.  Hrieftley’s  creed  that  it 
is  univeilally  embraced  by  thofe  fage  philofophers  the 
gipfies  ? 

In  the  fecond-  part  of  this  diflertation  our  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  treats  on  the  origin  of  the  gipfies.  The  belief  that 
•  .  •  •  this 
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this  people  are  of  Egyptian  origin  is  as  old  as  their  exiftence 
in  Europe.  Thomafius,  Salmon  the  Englilh  geographer, 
and  lately  Signior  Grifelini,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it 
by  fatisfaclory  evidence.  This  theory,  however,  is  without 
foundation.  The  Egyptian  defcent  of  thele  people  is  not 
only  dellitute  of  proofs,  but  the  moft  pofitive  evidence  is 
found  to  contradift  it.  Their  language  differs  entirely  from 
the  Coptic  ;  and  their  culloms  are  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt; 
but  they  wander  about  there  as  ftrangers,  and  form  a  dill inft 
people,  as  in  other  countries.  The  expreffions  of  Bellonius 
arc  ftrong  and  decifive  :  ‘‘  No  part  of  the  world,  1  believe, 
is  free  from  thofe  banditti,  wandering  about  in  troops, 
«  whom,  we,  by  miftake,  call  Egyptians  and  Bohemians. 

When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  villages  bordering  on 
**  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of  thefe  ftroHing  thieves,  fitting 
under  palm-trees ;  and  they  are  efteemed  foreigners  in 
‘‘  as  well  as  among  us.’’ 

The  Egyptian  defcent  of  the  gipfies  being  rejeflcd,  our 
author  next  endeavours  to  fhew  that  they  come  from  Hin- 
doftan.  The  fteps  that  led  him  to  this  difeovery  he  men¬ 
tions  in  the  fifth  chapter : 

•  Two  entire  (Irangers  will  be  able  to  know  each  other  the  mo* 
ment  one  fpeaks  in  a  language  which  the  other  underfiands.  It  is 
therefore  rightly  alTerted  by  an  author  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
mod  infallible  methods  of  afeertaining  the  origin  of  thele  people 
with  certainty,  if  a  country  could  be  difeovered  where  their  language 
was  in  common  ufe.  The  Aril  and  moil  neceifary  examination  here 
will  therefore  be  to  find  out  the  country  where  the  giplics  language  is 
that  of  the  natives ;  and  this  is  no  other  than  Hindodan.  But  before 
1  endeavour  to  prove  it,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  Hindoflan  and 
Gipfy  languages,  I  ir  uft  premife  foinething  which  will  ferve  as  an 
introdudlion  of  confiderable  weight.  It  is  a  piece  of  iptelligencp 
to  be  found  in  the  Vienna  Gazette,  and  copies  from  a  Captain 
Szekely  Von  Doha,  a  man  who  was  thinking  of  nothing  Icfs  than 
fearching  for  the  gipfies  and  thefr  language  in  the  Eail  Indies. 

‘  Here  it  is:  “  In  the  ye?r  *763,  on  the  6th  of  November,’*  fays 
I  Captain  Szekely,  **  a  printer  came  to  fee  me,  W'hole  name  was  Ste- 
!  phan  Pap  Szathmar  Nemeihi.  Talking  upon  various  fubjedts,  we 
j  at  lall  fell  upon  that  of  the  gipfies :  on  th»5  occafion  my  guell  rc- 
I  lated  to  me  the  following  anecd<»te,  from  the  mouth  of  a  preacher 
I  of  the  reformed  church,  Stephen  Vali,  at  Almaich  in  the  county  of 
I  Komora.  ’  When  the  taid  Vali  Itudied  at  the  univerfity  or  Leyden  he 
I  was  intimately  acquaintcci  with  ibme  young  ivJalabars,  of  which 
i  three  arc  obliged  confiai*ily  to  lludy  there  ;  nor  can  they  return 

I  home  till  relieved  by  three  others.  Having  oblcrvcd  that  their  na¬ 
tive  language  bore  a  great  affinliy  to  that  i^  oken  by  the  gipfies,  hp 
^vailed  himfclf  of  the  opportunity  to  note  down,  from  thcmfelvcs, 

O  4  upward; 
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upwards  of  one  thoufand  wordvS  together  with  their  fignificatlom. 
They  afi'ured  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  upon  their  ifland  was  a 
trart  of  land,  or  province,  called  Czigania  (but  it  is  not  laid  dovva 
cn  the  map).  After  Vali  was  returned  from  the  univerhty,  he  in. 
formed  hinifelf,  among  the  Raber  Gipfies,  concerning  the  meaning 
of  his  Maiabar  words,  which  they  CAplaincd  without  trouble  or 
h'efitation.” 

‘  In  this  anecdote  every  thing  feems  ro  happen  by  chance  ;  even 
to  the  learned  man  who  pubiifhcd  it  in  the  Gazette  it  appeared  as  it’ 
fallen  Irom  the  clouds,  and  entirely  overfets  his  fyllcm ;  for  he  was  the 
perfon,  mentioned  above,  who  broached  the  opinion  of  the  gipfics 
being  Mongal  1  artars.  So  much,  more  weighty,  therefore,  and  un. 
exceptionable  arc  tiic  hints  it  throw?  out  for  the  difeovery  of  the  gip. 
fies  morhe^f  country  by  mci^ns  of  riieir  language.’ 

He  then  gives  a  vocabulary  of  Gipfy  and  Hinclodan 
words,  extending  to  near  thirty  quarto  pages,  which  demon- 
flrates  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that  the  languages  arc  the 
iiime.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue,  vve  mark  that  out  or 
thirty  gipiy  words  eleven  or  twelve  are  conftantly  of  Min- 
.doftan.  7'his  agreement  is  uncommonly  great,  erj)eeiailj 
when  we  recollecl'l:  that  thefe  words  had  been  learned  from 
the  gipfies  when  they  had  been  four  centuries  abkuu  frera 
HIndofian,  their  native  country,  among  peo[de  who  talked 
languages  totally  different,  and  in  which  the  girlies  theia- 
felves  converfed.  Another  oblervation,  which  has  elcapcd 
our  author,  will  llrike  the  learned  reader ;  the  words  of 
HiOfl  neceffary  and  conffant  ufe,  that  would  be  lirll  and  niofi 
frequently  employed,  are  the  lame  in  both  languages.  Such 
are  tne  names  tiled  to  exprels  day  and  night,  morning  and 
evening,  fire  and  w  ater,  food  and  clothes,  the  different  }>n:ts 
of  the  body,  numbers  in  calculation,  one.  two,  three,  S:c, 

Befides  the  language  of  the  gif^fies,  which  is  undoubtculy. 
Hindoftan,  our  author  adds  other  evidences  to  confirm  their 
caffern  origin  : 

<  The  name  of  Polgar  carries  more  w'eight  with  It,  which  vve  find 
among  the  gipfies,  even  in  the  e.iriicll  times,  before  they  began  to 
change  the  names  they  brought  with  ihem  for  our  Europe  in  ones 
polgar,  as  w'e  may  remember,  was  the  'name  of  the  leader  who,  in 
the  }  ear  >496,  obtained  a  fate  conduit  iVom  the  Hungarian  king. 
Uladillaus  the  b'econd;  by  virtue  of  which  he,  with  his  hord,  con* 
filling  of  twenty  five  tents  or  families,  had  the  liberty  of  travelling 
about  whcie  they  pltafcd.  Now,  this  name  Polgar  originates  in 
India,  where  it  is  the  appellation  of  a  deity  prelidihg  over  marriages 
and  matrimonial  concerns;  and  the  Indians  are  very  fond  of  be.inng 
it,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  other  deities,  which  they  do  very 
frequently. 

*  As,  further  above,  in  reciting  the  gipfy  profelfion  their  finidi  5 
bufinefs  was  mentiontd,  it  was  icmarked  their  anvil  is  a  done; 

and 
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and  what  more  implements  they  ufe  confill  in  a  pair  of  hand -bellows, 
tongs,  hammer,  vile,  and  a  file.  With  fuch  a  portable  apparatus, 
the  travelling  gipfy  wanders  from  place  to  place.  Jf  vve  compare 
this  with  what  Sonnerat  relates  of  the  Indian  fmiths,  the  accounts 
agree  fo  exadlly,  that  it  fliould  feem  as  if  I,  or  rather  the  author  I 
copy,  had  transcribed  literally  from  him.  This  will  appear  plainer 
if  i  infert  his  own  words  :  **  Thefmith,”  he  fays,  “  carries  his  tools, 
his  fhop,  and  his  forge,  about  wdth  him,  and  works  in  any  place  where 
he  can  find  employment ;  he  ereds  his  fhop  before  the/  hoiife  of  his 
employer,  railing  a  low  wall  with  beaten  earth,  before  which  he 
places  his  hearth  ;  behind  this  wall  he  fixes  two  leathern  bellows, 
which  his  apprentice  blows  alternately  to  keep  up  the  fire.  He  has 
a  ftone  inflead  of  an  anvil;  and  his  whole  apparatus  is  a  pair  of 
tongs,  a  hammer,  a  beetle,  and  a  file."  The  moft  ilriking  circum- 
llance  of  this  is,  that  both  Gipfy  and  Indian  fliould  ufe  the  fame 
kind  of  hand-bellows,  and  both  have  exadtiy  two.  As  the  appren¬ 
tice  works  thele  for  the  Indian,  fo  does  the  wife  or  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  Gipfy.’ 

He  then  endeavours  to  prove  that  tliey  are  delccndcd 
from  the  call  called  Suders;  for  the  proof  of  which  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  this  curious  and  learned  work, 
T  he  caufe  of  their  emigration  from  their  country  he  con¬ 
jectures,  not  without  probaliility,  to  be  the  war  of  Timur 
Beg,  in  India.  In  the  years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror 
ravaged  India  ;  and  the  progrels  of  his  arms  was  attended 
,  with  devaftation  and  cruelty.  All  who  made  reliltance 
were  deltroyed  ;  thole  who  Jell  into  the  enemies  hands 
were  made  llaves ;  of  thefe  very  Haves  a  hundred  thoufand 
were  put  to  death.  As  on  this  occalion  an  univerl'al  panic 
took  place,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great 
number  of  terrified  inhabitants  fliould  endeavour  to  fave 
themlelves  by  flight  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  vve  have  receive^il  much  entertainment 
^  from  this  cliflertation.  Although  the  author  may  fonie- 
I  times  follow  conjeilurc  too  lar,  we  think  he  has  fully  ella- 
I  blifhed  the  defeent  of  the  giplies  from  Hindoltan,  by  the 
fimilarity  of  the  tw-o  languages.  A  farther  inquiry  into 
the  native  tongue  of  the  giplies,  in  dlflerent  parrs  of  Eu- 
might  throw  additicna!  light  cn  this  curious  liibjcdl. 
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Art.  IX.  The  New  Pharmacopeia  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Phyficians  of  London.  TranJlaUd  into  Englijlo.  8yo.  5  $, 

Boards.  Longman,  London,  1788. 

A  Tranflation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  only  ufeful, 
but,  indeed,  a  very  neceflary  vi’^ork  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pefted  that  all  thole  who  prepare  and  compound  medicines 
are  fo  converfant  in  Latin  as  to  underltand  perfeftly  the 
direftions  delivered  in  that  language.  In  the  remarks  made 
by  the  tranllator  he  has  followed  the  plan  of  Dr.  Pemberton, 
and  has  added  a  porological  table,  fliewing  in  what  proportion 
opium  and  quickfilver  are  contained  in  compound  medicines. 
The  part  of  this  work  moft  liable  to  cenlure  is  the  preface, 
of  which  we  /hall  cite  one  or  two  paffages,  w^ith  the  lenien¬ 
ces  correfponding  in  the  original ; 

Nec  fane  dubitavimus,  in  hoc  obcundo  munerc,  integras 
medicamentorum  formulas  et  amputare  inutiles,  et  feliciores 
inferere.  “  Nor  have  we  made  any  fcruple,  in  executing 
this  duty,  to  cut  off  whole  formulas  when  ufelels,  and  to 
infert  others  more  ufeful.”  To  fay  that  a  medicine' is 
ufeful  than  one  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  vfekJSy  is  a  very 
improper  expreflion ;  for  whatever  is  ufelels  muft  remain 
incapable  of  comparifon  in  point  of  utility. 

Nihil  quidpiam  tale  fufeipimes  aut  profitemur;  nobifmet 
ferio  gratulaturi,  fi  opera  *  paginis  hifee  in  falutem  publicam 
impenfa  id  aliquatenus  efFeftum  reddiderit,  ut  mala  adverlie 
valetudinis  leviora  iiant,  curatio  promptior  &  expeditior. 

We  pretend  not  to  undertake  any  fuch  thing;  and  /hall 
really  congratulate  ourfelves  if  the  trouble,  employed  for 
the  public  health  on  this^  anfwcrs  in  fome  meafure  the  pur- 
pofe  of  allcviati’ng  the  evils  of  ficknefs,  and  rendering  their 
cure  more  prompt  and  expeditious.”  Both  in  the  original 
and  tranllation  there  is,  in  this  and  other  places,  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  expreflion  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided, 
7'he  adverb  really  gives  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  fentiment  in 
the  laftr mentioned  palfage  :  nor  is  the  word  ferio y  in  the 
original,  lels  exceptionable;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe,  from 
the*^  gravity  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  that  they  would 
congratulate  themlelves  any  otherwife  than  in  a  lirious 
manner.  Whether  they  will  alfo  congratulate  themfelves 
on  the  appellation  of  a  thingy  with  which  Dr.  Healde  has 
thought  proper  to  dignify  this  fplendid  Pharmacopoeia,  wc 
leave  the  College  to  determine. 
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^RT.  X.  yi^  de  Frederic  II.  Roi  de  Frujfcy  accomtagnie  de 
remarques f  pieces  jujfijicatives^  et  d'tin  grand  nombre  d'anec^ 
dotesy  dont  la  plupart  n'ont  point  encore  He  puhlies. 

Art.X.  Life  of  Frederic  II.  King  of  Prujfiay  accompanied 
hy  remarks y  authorities y  and  a  great  number  of  anecdotes 
never  before  publijloed.  Stralburg.  8vo.  4  vol. 

The  life  of  a  hero,  compared  with  whom  Charles  XII. 

was  but  a  vulgar  warrior,  and  who,  if  merit  were 
fairly  weighed,  might  perhaps  difpute  precedency  with  Cefar 
and  Alexander,  affords  a  large  field  for  the  labours  of  the 
biographer.  The  author,  a/ French  profeffor  at  Berlin,  had 
great  opportunities  of  collefting  materials  and  information^ 
which  he  does  notleem  to  have  neglefted.  He  Ihys  in  his 
preface,  that  befides  original  papers,  and  copies  in  his  own 
poffeflion,  he  has  confulted  between  three  and  four  hundred 
volumes  in  french  and  German,  and  gives  a  lift  of  about 
lifty  of  the  mott  important.  Thefe  various  advantages  pre- 
polleffed  us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  book,  and,  on 
penifing  it,  we  were  not  difappointed.  His  relation  of  events 
is  neither  oftentatioufly  fillSd  wuth  idle  remarks,  nor  is  it  a 
dry  narrative,  deftitute  of  appofite  reflexions.  His  deferip- 
tions  of  the  great  events  of  war  cannot  be  accufed  of 
prolixity,  nor  is  his  ftyle  either  too  diffbfe  or  too  concife. 
FeoJ)le  who  are  fond  of  big  words,  unnatural  metaphors, 
and  affefted  ideas,  will,  ”]>erhap"s,'"think  it  in  fome  places 
too  colloquial ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  fitted  to  the  matter, 
and  takes  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree  of  elevation,  as  the 
dignity  of  the  fubjeft  requires.  A  complaint,  however, 
that  has  been  more  than  once  urged  againft  modern  hillo- 
rians  will  apply  to  our  author.  He  gives  a  detail  of  too 
niany  minute  military  aftions,  that  had  no  influence  on  the 
event  of  the  war,  and  that  ferve  only  to  perplex  the  me¬ 
mory  with  a  multitude  of  little  fafts,  and  an  infinite' number 
of  names  of  places  of  inconfiderable  note.  The  march  of 
detachments,  and  their  Ikirniilhes,  are  of  little  conlequence 
to  the  world  when  they  throw  no  light  on  the  charadter  of 
I  the  immortal  Frederick.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  to 
learn  ‘‘'that  Count  Dohna,  on  the  22d  of  April,  retired 
from  Troppaw  and  its  environs;  that  the  enemies’  Huffars 
attempted  to  follow  him,  but  that  they  were  repulfcd  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dewitz,  and  that  the  march  was  fuc- 
Celsful ;  ihat  the  magazine  cf  Jagaerndorf  was  removed  to 
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Neuftadt,  and  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  convov  of 
General  Rochow,  and  took  a  few  waggons?’^  A  number  of 
thcle  particulars,  interfperfed  with  a  multitude  of  (jernun 
names,  made  us  turn  over  leveral  pages  with  that  laHitude 
and  carcleflhefs  with  which  we  perule  a  tea  journal  full  of 
nothing  but  the  weather  and  wind.  If  fuch  particulars  muft 
i)e  recorded,  it  teems  lefs  the  bufinefs  of  the  biographer  than 
hiftorian  ;  a  title  our  author  dilclaims  in  the  beginning  of  his 
•preface.  Hut  neither  the  ancient  hidorians  nor  biographers 
wrote  in  this  manner.  If  duintus  Curtius  ibmetimcs  relates 
the  little  events  of  the  war,  the  incidents  he  records  are  of 
importance  in  themlelves.  When,  for  inltance,  he  delcribes 
the  fate  of  Menedemus’  detachment,  he  relates  an  aftion 
where  the  flaughfer  of  the  troops  and  bravery  of  the  chief 
w^ere  remarkable.  He  relates  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
•direfted  againft  one  of  the  principal  aftors  in  the  war ;  but 
if  Menedemus  had  marched  merely  to  join  Alexander,  and 
<^iintus  Curtius  had  amufeJ  us  by  telling  us  that  he  had 
halted  at  fuch  a  village,  and  dined  at  fuch  a  town;  (by  the 
Tvay  Afiatic  names  are  more  plealing  to  the  ear  than  German 
•ones)  and  if  the  only  remarkable  thing  he  had  to  tell  us  was 
that  he  had  met  with  nothing  remarkable  on  his  road, 
diiintus  Curtius  would  not  now  be  known  ;  or,  if  known, 
would  not  be  noticed.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this 
becaufe  it  is  a  common  defeft  in  modern  hiftorians,  and  the 
principal  one  of  the  author  before  us.  And,  indeed,  when 
we  came  to  the  private  life  of  the  great  Frederick,  we 
found  ourfelves  much  more  interelted  ;  and  our  attention, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreHion,  much  more  ftrongly  rivetted 
to  the  book. 

As  there  is  a  fecret  bias  to  the  human  mind,  of  which  we 
are  unconlcious  ourfelves,  and  which  tends  to  juftify  onr 
own  a£\ions  and  oj)inions,  fo  is  there  a  blind  partiality  i?- 
moll  men  to  their  nation,  that  furnilhes  them  with  exculcs 
for  all  the  faults  of  their  countrymen.  We  are  led  to  this 
•^rctleblion  by  the  author’s  defence  of  the  French  agaiull  an 
.accuihtion  of  cruelty  adduced  by  a  German  writer,  who, 
after  relating  the  ravages  committed  by  their  troo[)s,  adds 

“  All  this  happened  in  the  middle  ot  the  eighteenth  cer- 
;tury ;  all  ihele  dlfordcrs  were  committed  by  a  bedy  oi 
regular  troops;  by  a  nation  that  wifhes  to  pafs  for  the  po- 
‘litell  in  Europe.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  gave  the 
orders,  had  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  moft  polite  noblc- 
Tiicn  of  the  court ;  and  the  Marquis  d’Argcnlbn,  fon  ut  a 
rniniller  of  liate,  certainlv  was  not  a  man  cf  lels  education 
.and  pulitciiels :  ncverthclcl's  the  names  of  Richchcu 
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S^genfon  are  more  abhorreil  in  thele  countries  than  thole  of 
Meiizcl  Trcnck  are  in  ibme  others.  In  tailing  into  th& 
hands  of  an  Hungarian  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  were  much 
more  fortunate  than  thole  of  Halberlladt.” 

Thele  complaints  agaiiitl  the  French  troops,  joined  to^ 
Ibme  other  traits  of  a  deeper  tint,  would  tempt  us  at  firft  to* 
believe  that  Beauman^hais*  is  jultifiable'  in  bellowing  on  his* 
countrymen  the  appellation  of  frivolous  and  crjjel  Athenians 
(Atlieniens  legers  et  cruels) :  but  let  us  hear  cur  author's 
vindication  : 

‘‘  Whatever  this  German  may  fay,  may  not  thefe  ravages^ 
if  they  be  fuch  as  he  hasdelbribed  them,  be  exculed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  of  Fruffia  adted  with  France ; 
and  was  not  the  indignation  of  the  French,  at  having  been 
rhe  vidlims  of  a  hnTj)l€  ftratagem  at  Rolbach,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  ardent  imagination  of  a- 
nation  in  whom  the  lirll  impulfe  of  the  pallions  often 
weakens  the  principles  of  moderation  and  honour,  that  arc 
its  charableriltics?"  —  We  alk  our  readers  whether  this  jufti- 
fication  be  not  curious ;  and  whether  the  want  of  humanity 
in  the  French  troops  were  likely  to  reftore  to  them  the  re¬ 
putation  they  loft  at  Rolbach,  where  their  army  ran  away,,* 
in  a  panic,  from  fewer  numbers?  —  It  an  alfaftin,  in  a  court 
of  jultice,  were  to  urge  in  his  defence  his  want  of  courage  on. 

,  aprior  occafion,  would  his  plea  be  attended  to? 

The  latter  and  better  half  of  each  volume  confifts  of  notes^. 
flate  papers,  letters,  Sec.  and  of  a  great  number  of  anecdotes, 
mod  of  which  are'..highly  interefting.  We  are  lorry  that  ' 
the  author  has  not  introduced  many  of  them  into  the  body 
of  his  work,  where,,  in  their  places,  they  would  have  had  a 
better  effeft  than  when  thrown  in  the  marj^in.  There  are 
Ibme  which  a  Flutarch  would  not  have  difdained;-  and 
which,  if  they  Itood  in  the  place  of  many  of  the  liifling 
military  details  Ipoken  of  above,  would  render  the  bock 
more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  readers.  We  will  here 
give  one,  that  we  think  no  true  Ibldier  will  read  without 
:  emotion. 

I'he  night  after  the  battle  (of  Torgaa)  was  very  cold, 

1  2nd  the  troops  made  great  fires  to  warm  themfelves.  ''Fo- 
wards  the  morning  the  king  palled  on  liorfeback  along  the 
:  front  of  the  line  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right.  When  he 
came  to  the  regiment  of  guards  he  alighted,  and  warmed 
;  bimfelf  in  the  midft  of  his  regiment  and  of  his  grenadiers  ; 

2nd  in  this  manner  waited  for  the  break  of  day,  intending  to 
■  attack  the  Aultrians  again  if  they  Ihould  not  have  retreated ; 

^  which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  made  it  impoffible  to  dilco-^ 
jHe  entered  into  converlaticn  with  the  grenadiers,  and 

bellowed 
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beftowed  much  praife  on  the  courage  they  had  (hewn  in  thtf 
action.  The  grenadiers,  who  were  no  ftrangers  to  his 
goodnejs  and  afebility,  continued  to  crowd  around  him  • 
when  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Rebiac,  to  whom  the 
king  mod  frequently  addrefled  himfelf,  and  to  whom  he  had 
often  given  money,  had  the  boldnefs  to  alk  him,  “  tvherc  he 
had  been  during  the  battle.'^  In  genera^  faid  he^ycu  lead  ui 
where  thejire  is  hottejl ;  but  this  time  nobody  faiu  you,  and  it  is 
not  well  to  abandon  us^  The  king  anfvvered  with  an  air  of 
good  humour  and  kindnefs,  that  during  the  whole  sftion 
he  had  been  with  the  left  of  the  army,  which  had  prevented 
his  placing  himielf  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  While  he  was 
faying  this  he  unbuttoned  his  great  coat  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  the  grenadiers  remarked  that  a  mufket  ball,  vs'hich 
he  had  received  in  his  clothes,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  hole 
the  ball  had  made  in  his  furtout  and  coat  was  eafy  to  be 
leen;  and  the  foldiers,  feized  with  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm, 
cried  out,  “  Tou  are  Jlill  our  old  Fritz :  you  Jhare  every  dan^tr 
with  us!  we  ivili  die  for  you  !  God  fave  the  king!  God  Javt 
the  king  /” 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  eight  parts  or 
periods;  the  firft  e.Ktends  to  Frederick’s  acceffion  to  the 
throne;  the  lait  contains  his  private  and  literary  life,  his 
final  iicknefs,  and  death :  the  intermediates  comprehend 
his  different  wars  and  his  adminillration  in  time  of  peace. 
-In  the  latter,  minifters  of  finance  may  find  much  to  imitate 
in  the  fimple  manner  of  his  impofing  and  collefting  his 
taxes.  The  learned  profelTor  has  much  verfatility  of  talents: 
he  fpeaks  on  the  laft  fubje£f  with  all  the  aoilities  of  a 
financier ;  and  when  he  treats  of  the  difcipllne  of  the 
Pruflian  army  he  deferibes  its  evolutions  in  as  proper 
terms,  and  as  accurately,  as  a  major  of  horfe  or  foot 
w’ould  have  done.  We  think  this  extraordinary  knowledge 
in  a  profeffor  of  an  academy  might  be  added  to  the  argu> 
ments  he  adduces,  to  prove  that  f  rullia  is  under  a  military 
government,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  fome  people 
who  have  denied  it,  if,  indeed,  any  argument  at  all  were 
neceffary  on  this  point. 

The  work  clofes  with  the  following  refleftion :  “  Frederick 
lived  the  happieil  and  moft  glorious  Df  kings.  What  more 
is  wanting  to  make  every  fovereign  imitate  his  example  ?” 

However  highly  we  may  have  thought  of  the  King  of 
Prullia,  our  good  opinion  of  him  cannot  fail  to  increafe 
on  reading  this  book.  We  admire  at  once  the  warrior, 
the  king,  the  fiatefman,  and  the 'man  of  wit  and  letters. 
Some  fmall  fhodes  he,  no  doubt,  had  in  his  chara^er :  and 

who 
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who  has  not  ?  but  take  him  for  all  in  all  ive  fl:all  not  look 
upon  his  like  again.  We  will  allb  lay  ot  his  hiliorian 
that,  notwithftanding  feme  defedls,  he  has  much  merit. 
Though  his  portrait  of  the  Prulfiah  Alexander  does  not  per¬ 
haps  befpeak  the  artill,  an  Apelles,  yet  may  he  lay  with 
Corregio,  I  al/o  am  a  painter. 


Art.  XI.  Reflexions  fur  la  Formation  ct  Diflribution  des 
Rickejfes.  Far  Monf.  Turgot.  .  » 

Art.  XI.  Reflexions  on  the  Formation  and  Diftriluthn  of 
Riches.  By  M.  Turgot.  8vo.  136  Pages.  1788. 

WHEN  the  life  of  a  man,  not  particularly  diftinguilhed 
by  birth,  adventures,  or  fituation,  has  been  thought 
worthy  to  employ  the  pens  of  two  biographers,  one  of  them 
the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he 
had  intrinlic  merit.  In  this  predicament  Hands  M.l'uigot, 
whofe  only  advantage,  belides  his  great  abilities,  was  his 
holding,  for  a  Ihort  time,  if  w’e  remember  right,  the  port 
of  comptroller-general  of  the  French  finances.  This  pre- 
fumption  in  his  favour  is  flrengthened  by  the  book  before 
US,  where  a  juftnels  of  conception,  and,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  exprelTion,  a  mathematical  mode  of  realbning,  arc 
perfpicuous  throughout^,.  We. .may  perhaps  larnent  that,  in 
moll  of  its  parts,  it  is  a  work  merely  of  Ipeculation.  It  will 
be  but  poor  conlblation  to  the  artifan  or  day-labourer  to 
know  that  the  very  arrangement  of  fociety  necelfarily  con¬ 
fines  his  gains  to  a  bare  lubliltence  ;  or  that  the  rich  are  con¬ 
tent  to  enjoy  their  good  fortune  without  inveltigatir.g  the 
primary  caufes  of  their  w'ealth.  Neverthelels  M.  7  urgot 
llrikes  out  new  ideas ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  follow'  his  chain 
of  reafoning,  will  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  Icveral 
generally  received  opinions.  We  do  not  know  that  any  au¬ 
thor  of  reputation  before  M.  Turgot  has  flood  forth  in  the 
defence  of  ufury.  What  he  fays  on  this  fubjedl  will,  ws 
imagine,  appear  new  to  our  readers.  . 

After  having  eftablifhed  that  the  rate  of  intereft  does  not, 
s$  may  be  imagined,  depend  on  the  gain  the  borrower  hopes 
to  derive  from. the  capital,  of  which  he  buys  the  ufe,  or 
from  the  necelfity  of  his  affairs,  but  that  the  price  of  money 
is  determined  like  that  of  all  other  merchandize,  he  fays 
“  A  little  refie£lion  is  flll  tbst  is  necclTdry  to  mske  us  Itri'- 
fiWe  of  the  frivoloufnefs  of  the  pretexts  made  l>^e  of  to 

condermi 
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condemn  lending  money  on  intereft.  It  is  a  reciprocal  con¬ 
tract,  in  which  both  parties  are  free,  and  which  they  would 
not  enter  into  were  it  not  to  their  advantage.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  lender  linds.an  advantage  in  receiving  hire  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  is  not  lels  interelied  in  finding  the 
money  of  which  he  Hands  in  need.  Now,  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  can  we  imagine  a  crime  in  a  contraCl  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  with  which  both  are  contented,  and  which 
certainly  is  not  injurious  to  any  perlbn.  To  fay  that  the 
lender  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  borrower’s  want  of 
money,  is  to  fpeak  as  abliirdly  as  if  we  laid  that  a  baker, 
who  requires  money  for  the  bread  he  lells,  takes  advantage 
of  the  buyer’s  want  of  bread.  If,  in  the  kill;  cafe,  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  equivalent  to  the  bread  received  by  the  buyer,  the 
money  the  borrower  receives  is  equivalent  to  the  principal 
and  interell  he  promiles  to  pay  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
term ;  for,  in  Ihort,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  borrower  to 
have  in  the  mean  time  the  money  he  is  in  want  of,  and  a 
difadvantage  to  the  lender  to  be  without  it.  This  diladv.an- 
tage  may  be,  and  is  appreciated,  and  the  price  of  it  is  the 
interell,  which  ought  to  be  at  a  higher  rate,  if,  from  the 
infolvency  of  the  borrower,  the  lender  runs  a  rilk  of  loling 
his  capital.  It  is  therefore  a  mifiake  to  think  that  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  money  in  commerce  Ihould  be  fixed  by  law.  It  is 
current  price,  fettled  like  that  of  all  other  merchandize, 
and  varies  according  .as  the  lender  is  more  or  Id's  Jecure  of 
not  lofing  his  principal;  but, ev,en  when  the  lecurity  is  equal, 
it  mfift  necclTarily  rile  and  fall  in  proportion  to  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  demand  ;  and  the  laws  ought  no  more  to  fix  the 
rate  of  intereft  than  to  regulate  the  price  of  all  the  articles  of 
commerce.” 

Me  might  have  added,  that  a  law  to  fix  the  rate  of  intc- 
rell  ferves,  in  general,  only  to  make  it  more  excellive ;  for 
when  the  want  of  good  lecurity,  or  any  other  reafon,  makes 
it  diliidvantageous  to  the  lender  to  part  with  his  money  for 
legal  intereft,  the  borrower  is  obliged  to  pay  not  only  for  the 
rilk  the  lender  runs  of  lofing  his  capital,  or  for  any  other 
difadvantage  to  which  he  expoles  himlclf,'  but  alfo  for  the 
danger  he  is  in  ot  injuring  his  reputation,  and  incurring  the 
penalty  pronounced  by  the  law'.  We  do  not  know'  whetlur 
this  reafoning  will  get  ihe  l)etter  of  the  general  prepofi'eftion 
againft  ufury,  but  we  will  venture  to  lay  that  iNl.  Tiintot 
will  have  all  the  children  of  Jlnel  on  his  fide, 

Voltaire  has  faid,  in  icveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  the 
plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money  in  a  country  may  always  l-v 
known  by  the  intereft  given  for  loans,  which  is  low  iii^  pro- 
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portion  as  fpecic  abounds.  M.  Turgot,  on  the  contrary,  at¬ 
tributes  the  different  rates  of  interelt  Iblely  to  the  Ipirit  of 
dilfipation  or  economy  that  prevails  in  a  nation. — Who  fhall 
decide  ? 


Art.  XII.  Refonte  de  VEconomie  dc  FArmee  Fran^oife ;  ou 
Extrait  et  Developpemerit  d'un  plan  militaire,  prejente  par  le 
General  Baron  de  IVimpffen  de  Bornehourg. 

Art.  XII.  Refer tn  of  the  Ecenom^  of  the  French  Army  ;  or, 
Extra£l  and  Explanation  of  a  Military  Flan  prefented  hy 
General  Baron  dcfVimpfch  dc  Bornehourg.  8vo.  Faris, 
1788. 

^HIS  pamphlet  is  publifhed  with  the  exprefs  permiffion 
of  the  prime  minifter  and  board  of  war,  and  promifes, 
in  its  title-page,  that,  ‘‘  by  means  of  the  reform  projeded, 
the;  King  of  France  would  always  have  an  army  of  three 
«  hundred  thoufand  men* ;  the  pay  of  each  individual,  from 
“  the  marfhal  of  France  to  the  private  foldier,  would  be 
“  augmented;  and  his  majefty  would  belides  make  a  faving 
“  of  twelve  millions  of  livres  per  annum.” 

The  means  propofed  by  the  Baron  to  operate  thefe  feem- 
ing  miracles  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  French  army, 
but  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  adopted  with  advantage  by 
I  other  nations..  _  The  great  myftery  of  his  plan  confills  in 
I  preventing  the  malverlation  of  commilTaries,  agents,  clerks, 
&c.  For  this  purpofe  he  has  calculated,  at  a  liberal  rate, 
every  poflible  expence,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  from  the  litter  of 
the  horfe  to  the  foling  of  the  foldier’s  flioes;  and  has  devifed 
‘ineafures  that  promile  to  prevent  effcftually  the  milappli- 
ication  of  the  liims  ilTued  from  the  treafury.  There  is  one 
part  of  his  calculation  that  feems  to  us  under-rated ;  he  al¬ 
lows  but  ten  thoufand  recruits  per  year  in  time  of  peace  ; 
whereas  we  Ihould  fuppofe  that  more  than  one  in  thirty 
Would,  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  drop  off  every 
year,  independent  of  cafualties,  invalids,  and  the  foldiers 
iho  might  demand  their  difeharge  at  the  expiration  of  the 
•ight  years  for  which  they  are  inlilted.  We  fay  nothing  of 
lefertion,  for  which  he  has  otherwife  provided,  and  on 
^hich  fiibjeft  fome  of  his  hints  may  be  uleful  to  military 
^‘Cn.  It  is  faid  that  his  plan  will,  in  many  of  its  parts,  be 


•  The  French  army  at  prefent  confifts  of  about  170,000  men. 
Eng.  Rev.  Vo!. XI.  March  1788.  ^  carried 
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carried  into  execution  by  the  board  of  war,  now  deliberaf- 
ing  oiMhe  means  of  new  modelling  the  French  army.  'To 
prove  that  it  is  pradficable,  the  Baron  adduces  the  example 
of  the  emperor,  who  has  doubled  his  army,  and  at  the  lame 
time  reduced  his  military  expences. 

The  Baron  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  department  of 
finance,  but  propoles  all'o  to  divide  the  army  into  divifions 
of  twelve  thoul'and  men,  with  each  its  proportion  of  ca¬ 
valry,  artillery,  camp  eqpipage,  and  every,  thing  ncceirary 
to  take  the  field  at  a  day’s  warning.  As  this  lo  nearly  rc- 
Icmbles  the  conltitution  of  the  Roman  legion  it  welldelcrvcs 
a'  trial. 


Art.  Xlll.  Fa/Ics  de  la  Marine  Fran^oife.  Par  AL  Richer. 
'i2mo.  Baris,  17B7. 

Art.  XIII.  MemoraMe  Actions  of  the'  French  Naiy.  Fj 
AL  kkhcr. 

TV /T  R.  Richer^s  work  is  of  fo  little  literary  importance  that 
it  would  have  elcaped  our  animadverfions  had  it  not 
contained  affertions  againll  which  we  think  it  a  duty  to 
enter  our  proteft.  7'hcre  are  books  that,  in  our  opinion, 
have  aitrafied  conliderable  attention,  merely  becaul'e  they 
were  originally  obfeure.  When,  by  the  laple  of  time,  the 
means  of  detecting  impollure  are  loft,  falle  opinions  may 
become  the  creed  of  nations  ;*  and  impudent  falfities,  that 
were  at'firft  defpiled,  may  grow  into  credit ;  fo  may  M.  Ri- 
cher’s  ;  and  fo  may  the  well-earned  fame  of’  our  brave  tars 
be  pilfered  from  them,  though,  poor  fellows!  it  is  almoil 
the  only,  part  of  their  reward'  of  which  they,  have  not  been 
already  robbed.  But,  as  they  have  fought  fo  many  battk^ 
for  their  country,  it  would  be  ftrange  if  no  countryman 
would  draw  the  grey  goole-quill  in  their  defence,  and,  in  the 
language  of  chivalry,  tell  M.  Richer  he  is  grolsly  millaken 
when  he  affirms  that  the  French  are*always  our  fuperiorsin 
actions  between  lingle  fhips.  It  is  ftrange  that  he  IhouU 
aflerfit ;  it  is  ftill  more  ftrange  that  it  lliould  be  a  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  French ;  and  is  a  proof  that  they 
muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  vanity  to  bear  them  up  again!, 
powerful  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  Pegafe,  taken  by 
the  Foudrayant*;  the  Nymph  by  the  Flora;  the  Amazon? 
by  the  Santa  Margarita  ;  the  Hebe  by  the  Rainbow, 
fully  contute  our  author.  What  captures  can  the  Frcncl! 
produce  of  equal  weight  in  the  queltion  ?’  A  frigate  cr  two 
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bkenby  furprife  in  the  Well-Indies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;  the  Fox  of  twenty-eight  guns  and  two  hundred  men 
taken  by  the  Junon  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-lix,  and  at  leall 
three  hundred  men  ;  and  the  Quebec,  the  vidlim  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  ;  for  thefe,  vve  believe,  are  the  fuin  of  French  conciueils 
in  aftions  of  Ihip  to  fhip. 

M.  Richer  lays,  ‘‘  I'he  men  faved  from  the  Qiiebec  told 
their  conquerors  that  the  Englifh,  out  of  patience  at  fcc- 
“  ing  their  Ihips  always  beat  in  lingle  acHons,  gave  the 
‘‘  command  of  the  Qiiebec,  one  of  their  bell  frigates,*  to 
“  Farmer,  who  was  etleemed  one  ot  the  bravell  captains  in 
the  Britifh  navy  ;  that  his  crew,  both  foldicrs  and  tailors, 
‘‘  were  picked  men  ;  and  that,  bn  leaving  port,  he  took  an 
“  oath  to  bring  in  the  firft  French  frigate  he  Ihould  meet 
with.  Several  Englillimen,  acquainted  wuth  the  valour 
and  aftivity  of  the  French,  faid  that  Farmer  would  not 
fucceed ;  and  confiderable  bets  were  laid  on  the  occafion. 
Farmer,  finding  himfelf  conquered,  was  fenlible  that  he 
fhoiild  be  the  jeft  of  all  England,  by  proving,  in  his  own 
“  perfon,  that  the  French  are  always  I’uperior  to  the  Englifh 
in  adions  between  lingle  fliipSi  After  the  vanity  he  had 
“  fhewn  on  leaving  Plymouth,  he  fet  fire  to  his  Ihip  ! ! !” 

Though  thele  fiftions  fcarcely  merit  ‘  contradiftion,  wO 
will  affirm  (and  we  fpeak  from  good  information)  that  the 
Quebec  was  net  one  ot  the  beft  EngliHi  frigates,  fince  there 
were  at  that  time  leveral  of  thirty-fix  guns  in  the  navy; 
that  the  fhip’s  company  was  juvenile  ;  the  marines  chiefly  re¬ 
cruits  when'put'on  board ;  "and  that  Captain  Farmer  was 
not  choien  for  the  champion  of  Britifli  courage.'  He  was  a 
brave  man  it  is  true  ;  much  too  brave  for  the  braggart’s 
boall  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Richer  ;  and  was  lb  far  from 
felting  fire  to  his  Ihip,  that  eflbi'is  were  made  to  extinguifli 
the  flames  when  they  were  communicated  to  the  hull  of  the 
velfel  by  the  fails  that  had  fallen  with  one  of  the  mails  over 
the  muzzels  of  the  guns. 

The  whole  of  this  w’ork  is  a  pompous  account  of  the. great 
ailions  of  the  French  lea  officers.  As  many  of  thele  cele¬ 
brated  actions  were  performed  in  total  defeats,  we  wifli  our 
enemies,  in  any  future  w^ar  with  England,  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  fignalizing  themfclves  in  the  fame  way;  and  vve 
^hall  take  leave  of  them  by  faying,  with  Ralpho, 

How  great  nve  do  not  know 
‘/M’  may,  by  being  beaten,  grow. 
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Art.  14.  7he  Parental  M'^nitor.  By  Afrj.  Bonbotey  of  Bungay ^  Suffolk. 

2  vols.  i2mo.  6s.  Lane.  London,  lybS. 

IT  has  been  obfcrved  that  the  art  of  cricicifm  flouriflies  after  the 
decay  of  genius.  We  are^ifrakl  it  may  be  faid  with  equal  truth 
that  books  of  morality  are  inultipiitd  in  proportion  as  the  duties  of 
life  are  negki^icd.  Never  was  a  time  when  youth  had  a  greater  variety 
of  diredories ;  and  perhaps  there  never  \vaj>  a  time  when  they  were 
more  wanted,  or  lels  attended  to. 

.  Thcfe  volumes,  which  were  originally  written  for  the  inftruftion  of 
the  author’s  children,  are  now  given  to  the  public,  as  Mrs,  Bonhote 
conceives  they  may  be  of  general  utility.  She  informs  us,  in  her  pre¬ 
face,  that  fhe  has  endeavoured  to  unite  amulement  with  inftrudion, 
and  to  write  the  language  of  truth  in  a  ftyle  moil  likely  to  captivate 
the  attention,  icil  ilie  (hould  difguft  and  weary  thofe  (he  wiihed  and 
meant  to  improve  ;  and  to  implant  proper  ideas  in  their  minds  without 
entirely  difappointing  their  youthful  expedations.  The  reader  will 
find  the  publication  anfwer  the  idea  here  given  of  it  by  the  author. 
Amulement  is  blended  with  inftrudion ;  and  the  youthful  mind  is  al¬ 
lured  to  the  preceptive  part  by  the  force  of  ilory  and  example.  Though 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a  firll-rate  produdion,  yet  The  Parental  Mo¬ 
nitor  will  be  found  an  ufeful  companion  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  if 
fuccefs  can  be  enfured  deleSiando^  pariterque  monendo.. 

Art.  I^.  The  Effects  of  the  PaJfo7is or^  Memoirs  of  Flori  court.  From 
the  French.  3  vols.  i2mo.  9s.  Vernor.  London,  1788. 

This  marvellous  and  difmal  tale  may  afford  fomc  amufement  to 
thofe  who  wafte  their  time  in  weeping  over  feigned  diftrefs,  but  has 
no' claim  to  preeminence  over  the  generality  of  fimilar  produdions. 
The  fituations  are  always  forced,  often  improbable,  and  the  whole  im- 
prefTes  on  the  mind  difagreeable  ideas  of  human  nature. 

Art.  16,  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Floods  in  the  Honfe  of 
monSf  Feb.  15,  *787,  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  fivith  France,  is. 
Debrctt.  London,  1787. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Houfe  when  this  fpeech  was 
delivered,  and  cannot  be  miftaken  in  the  editor.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  doubted  but  Mr.  Flood  would  do  himfelf  as  much  jullicc  in  the 
report  as  poflible.  And,  fo  far  as  our  recolledion  goes,  the  reader 
has  here  a  very  corred  account  of  what  he  then  faid.  From  his  high 
eftixnation  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  Irifh  fcnaie,  Ibmething  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  w^s  certainly  c.xpcdcd  from  him  here;  and  it  mull  be  owned 
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his  points  are  neatly  turned,  that  he  reafons  pertinently  and  with  pre- 
cifion  ;  and  that,  though  his  obfervations  are  neither  original  nor  im- 
prclTive,  they  have  an  edge,  a  fubtlety,  and  a  clofencis,  which  it  is 
not  always  eafy  to  parry.  In  (hort,  his  oratory  is  not  powerful,  but 
it  is  pleafing  ;  and,  though  there  be  nothing  cither  in  his  matter  or 
manner  to  control,  dire^l,  or  agitate  the  Houfe,  like  fomc  of  our  beft 
fpeakers,  he  wants  not  the  faculty  of  conciliating  the  good-will  and 
complaifance  of  a  liberal  and  polilhed  auditory, 

i 

Art.  1 7.  A  Supplement  to  the  Tour  through  Great-Britain  ;  containing 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities^  Houfes^  Purksy  Plantations^  Scenes^ 
and  Situations^  in  England  and  Wales^  arranged  according  to  the 
alphabetical  Order  of  the  federal  Counties.  By  the  late  Mr.  Qray^ 
Author  of  the  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church -Tardy  t^c.  To  njuhicb 
are  ntnv  added y  by  another  Hand,  federal  Additions  \  alfoy  blank  Spaces 
at  the  End  to  enable  enjery  Traveller  or  Reader  to  make  his  (nvn  Remarks 
or  Correllions.  izmo.  2s,  Kearfley.  London,  1787. 

Mr.  Gray  has  long  been  celebrated  for  his  pathetic  and  melan.* 
choly  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,  and  for  his  fublimc  and  ani¬ 
mated  Odes.  But  it  has  been  truly  faid  that  you  (hould  read  an  au.- 
thor  through  before  you  pretend  to  decide  upon  his  merits.  For  our- 
felves,  we  greatly  prefer  the  performance  before  us  to  any  of  thofe 
works  which  have  acquired  our  author  fo  extenfive  a  reputation.  Even 
the  fevere  and  farcaftical  criticifm  of  Johnibn  could  find  here  no  topic 
for  his  cenfurc,  neither  “  yel*vet  laavnsf  nor  hungry  to^versf  For 
example : 

^  Staffordshire, 

*  Lichfield  cathedral,  r4  M.  from  Derby. 

Narrowdale,  N.  N.  W.  of  Oakover  and  Ham. 

*  Shuckborough  (Mr.  Anfon’s),  near  Rugely  on  the  Trent,  (by 

Mr.  Stuart). 

Agualate  (  ),  near  Norbury,  S.  W.  of  Ecclelhall.’ 

How  frail  are  all  human  acquifitions !  We  have  juft  paid  our  due 
applaufe  to  the  merit  of  Mr  Gray,  and  yet  we  mull  unwillingly  ac- 
koowledge  that,  in  the  author  of  the  blank  ipaces  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
he  will  find  a  very  formidable  rival. 

Art.  18.  A  Nenv  Syfiem  of  Reading  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Reading  Englijh^ 
praSiitally  exemplified  in  almoft  rvery  Id'ord  in  Ufe  ;  and  farther  //- 
lujlrated  from  the  Beauties  of  the  kVhole  Bibliy  arranged  under  dif¬ 
ferent  Headsy  accordiug  to  the  moral  Virtues  therein  recommendedy  or 
the  Vices  reproved  \  msith  ens cry  Word  accentedy  and  Rules  for  placing 
the  Accent :  A  fyfiematical  Arrangement y  on  a  P.an  Jo  entirely  neuo  as 
not  to  bear  the  leajl  Rejemblance  to  any  Thing  of  the  Kind  hitherto 
attempted  by  other  Grammarians ;  and  by  the  Help  of  nj:hich  Pupilsy 


*  ‘  This  mark  before  any  place  denotes  that  it  is  more  particu- 
larly  worthy  of  notice,' 
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^  ni'hcthir  T.ngUJh  or  Foreigners^  tnoy  he  taught  to  read  Englijh  in  cns 
truth  Fart  of  the  ^lime  ujually  de^voted  to  that  Purpcfe,  By  hlr.  du, 
Blitand^  uluthor  of  a  fmilar  S)'/lem  for  reading  French  and  ether  gram¬ 
matical  Udrhs  i  Teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Latin ^  and  of  the  ten 
.  principal  Einopean  Tongues.  i2uio.  3  s.  Law,  London.  17S7. 

The  v.oinme  before  us  is  the  produ^ion  of  a  man  who  lias  be- 
flowed  much  attention  upon  the  fubjc6t  of  grammru*;  and  it  is  natural 
to  exped^  ilir.t  his  iucceis  (liould  be  in  feme  degree  proportioned  to  his 
attention.  He  has  formed  the  projedl  of  arranging  the  pronuaci.itlon 
cf  all' the  European  lan^iages  upon  a  fimilar  plan  ;  a  project  which 
would  probably  be  ufcful,  as  it  would  lead  the  jcader,  by  an  cal'y 
procefs  from  one  language  to  another,  w'ithout  puzzling  him  with  the 
various  hvpcthefes  of  as  ntany, different  writers.  The  firll  part  of  the 
volume/  intended  to  afcertaiii  the  pronunciation  of  words,  will,  we 
imagine,  be  particularly  ufefiil  to  foreigners ;  but  the  latter  pfitt,  cen- 
taining  the  moral  principles  of  the  Bible,  fclcdtcd  with  attention  ami 
judgment,  might  be  Hill  more  acceptable,  as  infpiring  lis  wdth  a  proper 
reverence  for  the  facred  volume,  W'ithout  prefenting  us  with  any  ot 
thofe  palfages  which,  either  from  cuftom  or  accident,  have  tome 
ufelefs  or  unintelligible. 

We  arc  particularly  llruck  with  the  facility  and  propriety  with  which 
this  foreigner  expreli’es  his  fentiments  in  Englifli,  in  his  preface  to  this 
and  fome  other  of  his  publications. 

-Art.  19.  Readbtg  Made  Moji  Eajy  \  confjling  ^cf  a  Variety  of  ufful 
Lcjfonsy  proceeding  from  the  Alphabet  to  IVords  of  taxo  Syllables  orJ^ 
and  from  thence  to  IVords  of  three y  fouTy  fi<ve  Letters y  islc.  iSc.  p 
dijpojed  as  to  dra'iv  on  Learners  nxiih  the  great  eft  Eafe  and  Plea Jure 
both  to  thcmfelojes  and  Teachers.  Second  Edition.  Reco/nmenJed fir 
the  Vfe  of  Schools^  By  JV.  Rujhery  Mafer  cf  the  Charity  School,  Lon* 
bury,  Oxon,  6d.  Gough,  London. 

The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  fully  explained  In  the  title.  In  ctr 
opinion  it  is  w'ell  calculated  to  accommodate  both  the  mailer  and  hs 
pupils.  Its  utility,  how’cver,  might  have  been  niuch  increased  by 
printing  it  on  a  larger  letter,  and  a  paper  both  of  a  (Irongcr  fubdnr.ee 
and  a  better  colour.  I'he  iefTons  have  all  a  moral  tendency,  are  iuir.d 
to  the  comprehenfion  of  children,  and  molUy  colledded  from  the 
Scriptures.  Some  of  them  are  taken  only  from  the  Pfalms,  and  unite, 
with  much  fimplicity,  the  fervours  of  piety  with  all  the  beauties 
poetry.  We  are  of  opinion  no  fchool  Ihould  be  without  luch  a  bjok. 

Art.  20.  Elements  of  PunBuation 'y  containing  Remarks  on  an  “  f/v 
on  Punctuation  f  and  critical  Ohjerojations  on  fome  Paffiages  in 
By  David  Steele,  junior.  Small  Odfavo.  3  s.  Cd.  lewed.  Kob.i: 
fons.  London,  1786. 

This  tradl  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firft  contains  rcmnr' 
on  the  Efiay  on  Pundfuation ;  the  fecond,  quotations  tiom  difte:wr  | 
•  authors,  pointed  agreeably  to  Mr.  Steel's  “  own  feelings/'  and  ttij 
third,  cbfervatiens  on  Milton,  mollly  ielected  from  iNewton’s  ediaos- 
Whether  Mr.  Steele  has  derived  any  alTiIlar.ee  from  the  proLUCii' 

wliich  is  the  fubjed  of  his  remarks,  we  fliall  not  pretend  to  dex: 
.  *  ‘  riic?' 
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mine ;  but  he  appears  to  entertain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  Punf^uation 
than  is  common  to  be  met  with.  In  cal'ef,  however,  where  pcifon:^! 
.feeling  becomes  the  ftandard  of  rules,  there  is  room  fur  diverfity 
in  pradice. 

Art.  21.  Foems  nnd  TrariJJations,  By  the  Rev.  Hliliam  Behe,  '8vo. 

‘4$.  boards.  Johnfon.  London. 

Thefe.poem^  are  written  on  various  fubjef^s,  and  in  different  kinds 
of  meafure.  The  verfification  is,  in  general,  harmonious.;  nor  arc 
the  fentiments  unpoetical :  though  we  perceive,  tlirough  the  whole,  .a 
greater  degree  of  tafte  than  extraordinary  genius.  The  colleiftion 
concludes  with  the  Rape  of  Helen,  from  the  Greek  of  Coluthus ;  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  laft  volume. 

Art.  22.  P.lcys  nxnttefi  for  a  Privute  1.  he  at  re.  By  Mr.  Davies. 

8vo.  6  s.  boards.  Faultier.  London,  1786. 

This  volume  confills  of  five  plays,  viz.  News  the  Malady,  I’hc 
Mode,  The  Generous  Counterfeit,  Better  Late  Than  Never,  .and 
The  Man  of  Honour,  7'he  hrfl  has  only  three  a'^?.  but  all  the  others 
the  ufual  complement.  Mr.  Davies  poffcffcs  a  fund  of  comic  humour, 
and  delineates  charaders  in  ftrong  colour?.  The  plots  are  not  uni¬ 
formly  condudlcd- with  unexceptionable  addrefs,  nor  diftinguifhed  by 
•very  interelling  fituations ;  but  the  ridicuic,  in  general,  is  well  aimed, 
and  the  fentiments  are  fuitable  to  the  perfons  introduced  in  the  drama. 
If  Mr.  Davies  painted  with  equal  dexurrity  the  manners  of  tailiionable 
life,  and  bellowed  a  little  more  attention  in  contriving  the  fables  of  his 
productions,  his  mufe  might  afpire  to  t!ie  higher  departments  of 
comedy,  and  he  might  write  lor  .the  public,  inllcad  of  a  private  llagc. 

Art.  23.  The'Frop  ria  ComTdyT  ' ^ranjiatui  from  the  Greek  of  Arif  o- 
phanes.  ByC.Dunfer,  A.M.  4to.  3  s.  6d.  Hitched.  Rivingtous, 
London. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  firfi  time  that  ever  the  Comedy  of  the 
Frogs  has  been  tranflated  into  the  Fnglilh  language ;  and  Mr.  Dunlltr,  it 
mull  be  acknowledged,  has  performed  the  talk  with  ability,  not  on’y  as 
a  tranflator,  but  a  critic.  Wherever  the  fenl'c  of  his  auth.ir  was  doubtful 
or  equivocal,  he  has  endeavoured  to  alcertain  it  oy  what  mull  always 
be  the  moll  fatisfaClory  merliod  or  inveHigation,  an  appeal  to  the 
defign  of  the  poet,  and  the  features  of  tlie  different  characters.  The 
dialogue  is  rendered,  in  blank  verfe,  as  literally  as  could  be  confident 
with  a  defire  to  preferve  I'ome  air  of  originality  ;  but  the  chorui'es'  and 
lyric  parts  are  given  with  more  freedom  in  Inch  meafurcs  as  ieeincd 
moft  to  refcmble  die  verfification  of  the  Greek.  .  The  vcrfion  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  number  of  notes,  in  which  the  tranflator  illuiiratcs 
obfeure  paffages,  and  points  out  the  r.iluiions  of  the  poet.  In  a  word, 
•  Mr.  Dunller  has,  in  our  opinion,  transfulcd  the  Iplrit  of  his  author  in 
the  prefenc  tranfiation  ;  and  \vc  think  his  fuccefs  mull  be  fuch  as  will 
■encourage  him  to  perfevere  in  the  deiign  of  tranllating  the  entire  works 
of  Arillophanes ;  a  poet,  who,  though  he  prollttJted  his  genius  to  an 
Unworthy  purpofe,  in  the  comedy  of  I'he  Ciouds,  oefervC',  on  account 
^  his  otiaex  dramatic  produdlions,  to  be  eileeincd  as  an  c.egant,  w.gc- 
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jrenious,  and  moral  fatyrift  on  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

Art,  24.  Reflf^iens  upon  a  late  Extraordinary  Promotion  of  Sixtnn 
Admirals.  8vo.  is.  Murray.  London,  1788, 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  inveighs  againft  a  Tuppofed  partiality 
in  the  late  promotion  of  naval  ofEcers.  Whether  the  fubjed  will  be 
taken  into  farther  confideration  by  his  majefty’s  miniflers  we  know 
not;  but  we  regret  the  misfortune  when  men  of  acknowledged 
merit  are  difappointed  of  the  reward  to  which  they  have  a  claim, 
from  the  faithful  and  zealous  difeharge  of  their  duty  in  the  fervice 
of  the  public. 

Art.  25.  The  Kohleman^  Gentleman^  Land  Steivard^  and  Sur^veyor^ 
Cojnpleai  Guide,  In  njuhich  is  fully  deferihed  enjery  particular  Circum- 
fence  r(4at:<ve  to  the  proper  Management  of  E fates ;  comprehending  the 
Duty  and  Ofice  of  a  Land  Stenxard,  in  all  its  Parts  ;  nvith  fome  ufeful 
hints  to  Purveyors,  Calculated  for  the  U/e  and  Information  of  Nolle^ 
men,  as  *wt  ll  as  Ste  wards,  To  nxhich  is  added ^  A  regular  ^urnny  Book 
of  federal  Manors,  njoith  Specimens  of  Books  for  keeping  an  exact  Jc- 
eount  of  Landed  EfateSj  Rents ^  Houfes,  Wood  Lands^  Parks,  Deer, 

Alfo  the  current  Prices  of  Efiates  throughout  the  Kingdom,  by  wohich  ary 
hohleman.  Gentleman,  or  Steward,  may  af certain  the  exall  Value  of 
isny  Efate,  whether  in  Fee,  Copy,  or  Leafehold,  By  Charles  ley. 
Laud Sur<i:eyor,  8vo.  3  s.  6d.  fewed.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  fufficiently  expreffed  in  the  title  page; 
and  concerning  its  utility  little  is  necefiary  to  be  faid.  As  a  fyilem 
of  inftrudion,  relative  to  the  various  bufinel's  in  the  department  of  a 
fleward,  it  has  the  julkft  claim  to  our  approbation.  The  fpecimens 
of  books  alone  will  be  found  particularly  ufeful.  Mr.  Ley,  we 
underiland,  refides  at  Fareham,  in  Hants;  and  propofes  to  call  the 
public  attention  foon  to  a  W'ork  of  great  importance. 

Art.  26.  A  Courfe  of  LeSures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Interpretation  of  it  from  the  Scripture  itfelf,  deli- 
nsered  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Nay  land,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Tear  1786. 
To  which  are  added  Four  Leliures  on  tl^e  Relation  between  the  Old  and 
New  Tef  ament,  as  it  is  fet  forth  in  the  Epifile  to  the  Hebrews',  alfo  a 
fngie  Leliure  on  the  Natural  Evidences  of  Chrifianity,  delivered  as  a 
Sermon  on  Mr,  Fairchild^ s  Foundation  at  the  Church  of  St,  Micbaih 
Shoreditch,  6s.  boards.  Rivingtons.  London. 

Thcfe  ingenious  and  intelligent  Ledlures  may  be  confidered  as  a 
key  to  whatever  feems  myfterious  in  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  or  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  feripturcs  at  large.  They  exhibit  the  whole  fpiritual 
economy  of  God  as  capable  of  being  revealed  or  made  known  to 
fentient  beings  only  by  means  of  a  fenftble  medium.  The  language 
of  a  coriefpondence  between  parties,  as  different  as  matter  and  ipinti 
mull,  in  the  fame  degree,  participate  of  the  nature  of  both  ;  confe- 
quenily  the  great  things  of  God  are  revealed  to  man  in  a  diclion 
which  originates  in  human  affairs.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
work  before  us,  in  which  the  learned  author  attributes  whaiever  may 
iceni  obfeure  in  the  facred  books  to  the  peculiarity  of  ftyle  in  which 
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they  are  written.  His  chief  aim  is  evidently  to  imitate  the  apoftles  ia 
explaining,  illuftrating,  and  applying,  according  to  an  inward  and 
fij;urative  fenfe,  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  pfalms.  The  figures 
which  he  principally  elucidates  are  taken,  as  he  ilates,  from  the  natural 
creation,  or  world  of  fenfible  objefls ;  from  the  inllitutions  of  the 
Jaw ;  from  the  perfons  of  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  ;  from  the 
hidory  of  the  church  ;  and  from  the  aftions  of  infpired  men.  Thcfc 
fubjefts  are  difeufled  with  a  brevity,  a  corrednefs,  and  a  lolemnity> 
which  cannot  but  prove  fatisfaflory  to  every  pious  reader.  The  au« 
thor's  manner  of  writing  is  clear,  chafte,  and  nervous.  His  defence 
of  revelation,  wherever  the  argument  comes  in  his  way,  is  mafterly 
and  decifive.  He  difeovers  alfo  a  laudable  zeal  for  our  religious  efta- 
blifliment ;  and  we  truft  fcveral  hints  thrown  out  by  him,  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  Lectures,  may,  efpccially  at  this  time,  have  their  ufe.  We 
are  forry  to  conclude  our  account  of  a  very  able  and  ufeful  work  with 
an  obfervation  that  muft  ftrike  every  liberal  mind  with  regret  our 
author  is  only  a  curate. 

Art.  27.  On,  Vijitatorial  JurifdiSlton  in  Colleges  of  the  Vni<verfiti9sl 
A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  I  s.  Rivingtons, 
London. 

The  point  difeufled  in  this  pamphlet  is,  Whether  the  Vifitors  of 
Colleges,  in  the  exertion  of  the  powers  veiled  in  them  by  the 
Founders,  be  amenable  to  any  other  jurifdiclion?  The  author  adopts 
the. affirmative  of  this  queflion  ;  and  his  arguments,  fo  far  as  intellU 
giblc,  appear  to  us  not  only  well  written,  but  altogether  irrefiftible.; 

Art.  28.  An  Effay  on  the  Treatment  of  Confiimptions  \  in  <whlch  the 
Caufes  and  Symptoms  are  cohfidered^  and  a  neiv  Mode  of  Treatment 
profojed.  By  Richard  Charles^  Surgeon.  8vo.  1  s.  Herdsfield. 

According  to  Mr.  Charleses  Theory  (which,  however,  is  contra^’ 
dided  by  experiments)  Confumptions  proceed  from  a  vifeid  ftate  of 
the  fluids ;  and,  upon  this  principle,  he  recommends  the  following 

application :  _ 

R.  Liquaminis  falls  diuretic! — ’Saponis  mollis,  aa  unciam  unam— « 
Eflentiae  Limonum  diach.  unam.  M.  By  liquamen,  Mr.  Charles 
probably  means  the  diuretic  fait  in  a  deliquefeent  (late.  A  tea* 
fpoonful  or  two  of  this  liniment  are  ordered  to  be  rubbed  in,  on  the 
thorax  or  abdomen,  morning  and  evening ;  mixing  with  it,  if  the 
Ihin  be  particularly  delicate,  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  milk  or  cream. 
For  the  general  treatment  of  the  patients  the  reader  is  referred  to 
other  authors.  We  wilh  much  fuccefs  to  Mr-  Charles’s  prefeription, 
hut  muft  acknowledge  ourfelves  diffident  of  its  efficacy. 

Art.  29.  Prailical  Ohfervations  on  Hernia  \  illuftrated  nxjith  Cafes. 
By  B.  fVilmer,  Surgeon  at  Coventry,  Small  Svo.  is.  6d.  London^ 
1787. 

Mr.  Wilmer  appears,  from  this  treatife,  to  be  a  judicious,  intelligent, 
expert  praditioner.  He  diftinguifties,  with  accuracy,  the  difFcrenC 
kinds  of  herntee  ;  and  elucidates  particular  circuinftances  of  the  conir 
plaint  in  a  more  fatisfaflory  manner  than  the  common  chirurgical 
lyftems. 
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•  For  MARC  H  1788. 

RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  POLITICS  OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

AS,  by  the  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  United  States 
have  airumed  a  new  Ration  in  the  fyftem  ot  European 
politics,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  retrol'pedUve  view  of  the  i 
different  fituations  of  thefe  republics,  and  the  caufes  and  j 
confequenccs  of’  their  political  arrangements.  The  pro¬ 
vinces,  now  called  the  Netherlands,  were  formerly  includeJ 
y/ithin  the  boundaries  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  according  to 
/heir  relative  pofition  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Rhine, 
That  part  of  them  which  was  adjacent  to  Gaul,  was,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  reft  of  the  country,  fubjedled  to  the  Roman 
empire  by  Julius  Cefar.  Afterwards  the  Batavi,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Zealand,  fubmitted  voluntarily  to  the  conqueror, 
hut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  been  confidered  rather 
the  allies  than  the  fubjefts  of  the  Roman  power. 

CLOVI5. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  when  Clovis 
founded  a  new  kingdom  in  Gaul,  thele  provinces  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  his  dominions.  After  his  death,  his  poirclfions, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  were  divided  among 
his  fons ;  and  Germany,  with  the  greater  part  of.  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  were  feparated  from  France.  In  the  dark  and 
harbarous  ages  which  followed,  the  governors  of  theie 
provinces,  under  the  different  titles  of  dukes,  ’  margraves 
prelates,  and  lords,  eftabliftied  feudal  fovercigntics,  but  with 
that  mixture  of  liberty  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Gothic 
conftitutions.  The  JiaUSy  or  national  aflembJies,  conhlting 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens,  poftblfed  much 
reverence  and  authority,  and  frequently  fiiielded  the  lubjects 
from  the  opprellive  and  wanton  exertions  of  the  fuvertign 
power. 

^THEIR  REVOLUTIONS. 

Thefe  provinces  w’ere  feventeen  in  number,  each  of  which 
v^’as  governed  by  its  own  feudal  lord  ;  but  by  marriage,  Iip 
heritance,  or  compadl,  feveral  of  them  became  united  undef 
the  governraent  of  one  prince.  At  length  the  grcateil  J 
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of  them  became  an  acceibon  to  the  houfe  of  Rurgundy, 
from  which  they  were  tranfmitted  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
by  the  marriage  of  Maxiniillian  the  Firll  with  IVlary,  the 
foie  heirels  of  Charles  the  Hardy,  on  whofe  death  the  male 
line  of  the  Burgundian  family  became  extinct.  Charles  the 
Fifth,  the  grandfon  of  this  princels,  inherited  thefe  feven- 
teen  provinces,  which  he  annexed  to  his  native  dominions. 
I'his  monarch,  born  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  and  educated  ia 
the  Netherlands,  exprelfed  a  |)articular  regard  for  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  claims,  of  his  Hcmidi  and  Hutch  lubjedts ; 
and,  during  a  long  and  eventful  reign,  rendered  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  pro\’inces  no  lets  popular  than  iplendid. 

But,  during  the  imprudent  and  oppreilive  reign  of  his  fon 
Philip  the  Second,  the  Netherlands  were  rent  by  commotions 
and  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in  the  eltablillimeiit  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth.  I'he  haughtinels,  reierve,  and  in¬ 
dexible  ieverity  of  the  king  ;  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
cuftoms,  manners,  laws,  and  inflitutions  of  Spain  ;  the  ge¬ 
neral  o[)prefiioa  and  tyranny  of  the  government ;  the  cruel 
pcrlccution  ot  the  proteliants  ;  and,  above  all,  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  inquifition  ;  Induced  a  general  revolt,  which, 
terminated  in  a  happy  revolution.  The  arts  and  the  talents, 
the  ambition  and  the  policy,  of  William  the  Firft,  com- 
nionly  called  the  fiknt  Prince  of  Orange,  contributed  to  ac¬ 
celerate  this  clelirable  event^and  to  detach  feven  provinces 
from  the”  Spahilli  yolce. 

POWER  OF  AUSTRIA; 

At  that  period  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftrla  was  fb 
formidable  as  to  fill  Europe  with  alarms,  and  threaten  it 
with  fubjeftion.  The  power  of  Germany,  added  to  that  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  was  aided  by  the  treafures  of 
the  New  World,  and  fupported  by  veteran  armies,  difei- 
plined  by  vvar,  and  accuflomed-  to  vidfory.  I'o  check  the 
ambitious  attempts  of  fuch  a  dangerous  power,  leveral  of 
the  PvUropean  ftates  united  in  a  common  confederacy.  Of 
thefe  England,  France,  and  the  Hutch  republic,  were  the 
moll  eminent  and  powerful,  and  continued  in  cordial  union, 
while  the  Aullrian  power,  the  dread  of  which  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  caule  of  their  confederacy,  was  held  to  be  formidable 
or  alarming.  But  when,  in  confequence  of  various  events, 
the  houle  of  Aullria  was  humbled  and  reduced,  the  clofe 
union  between  thele  three  dates  cealed  with  its  caule  ;  their 
new  fituation  fuggefted  new  views  and  enterprizes.  7'hofe  of 
trance  were  diredled  to  ambition  ;  thofe  of  the  Hutch  com¬ 
monwealth  to  commerce  ;  and  thofe  of  England  to  the  fe- 

curity 
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curity  of  civil  rights,  and  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  politicif 
freedom. 

LEWIS  XIV. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  the  ambition  and 
policy  of  France  feemed  to  threaten  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  like  thole  of  Auftria  in  former  periods  ;  and  the 
alarms  which  they  excited  produced  a  ftill  clofer  alliance  be. 
tween  this  country  and^the  Netherlands.  But  the  league 
which  was  formed  by  William  the  7'hird,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  afterwards  King  of  England,  foon  checked  the  progrefs 
of  French  ambition  ;  and  the  fame  reign  faw  the  decline, 
as  v^’ell  as  the  rife,  of  that  greatnefs  and  fplcndour  which 
France  had  difplayed  m  the  eyes  of  Europe.  From  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  1713,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  1755, 
the  balance  of  power  feemed  to  have  been  fo  equally  poifed 
in  Europe,  that  none  of  the  great  ftates  became  an  objeft  0^ 
ferious  jcaloufy  or  alarm  to  their  neighbours. 

GREATNESS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  I763. 

But  the  great  accelTion  of-  wealth  and  power  w^hich  had 
been  lilcntly  made  to  the  Britith  empire  by  the  combined 
operations  of  policy,  commerce,  colonization,  and  conqueft, 
dilplayed  to  view,  at  that  period,  another  formidable  power 
that  again  excited  the  jealoufies  and  apprehenfions  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  w'ar  which  commenced  in  1755,  the  Englilh, 
in  confequence  of  their  connexions  with  their  colonies, 
engaged  in  hollilities  againft  the  muft  populous,  opulent, 
and  w’^arlike  nations  of  the  continent.  Allilled  only  by  a 
German  Elector,  they  oppofed  the  combined  power  of  the 
Houle  of  Aultria,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  mod 
potent  princes  of  Indoftan.  They  not  only  refilled  the 
j)ow^erful  combination  that  was  formed  againft  them,  but, 
by  the  vvildom,  the  vaftnels,  and  the  vigour  of  their  enter- 
prizes,  they  gained  Ibch  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  half  iht 
world  in  arm^y  that,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  ot  Earis 
in  1763,  the  Britiih  Empire  w^as  recognized  as  the  principal 
and  leading  power  in  the  European  lyltem ;  while,  at  the 
lame  time,  ii  polfelTed  a  governing  inlluence  on  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  India  and  America. 

JEALOUSY  OF  EUROPE. 

All  the  maritime  p«Avers  bebelJ  with  aftonifliment,  as  well 
as  jealoufy,  a  fuperiority  lo  dtcifive  and  i'o  humiliating;  and 
thele  fentiments  role  to  inaignation  in  many  ot  the  Euroj  ean 
ftates  by  the  general  llyle  of  the  Britilh  adminiftrUiun, 
W’hlch  w^as  iiaughty  and  imperious;  and,  by  the  infolcnne 
of  the  natives,  vvh:cn  led  them  on  every  occaliua  to  dilcover 
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their  contempt  for  their  neighbours  on  the  continent,  h'rom 
natural  dil'pofuion,  as  well  as  interefted  views,  the  Dutch 
confidered  the  Englilh  as  powerful  rivals,  whom  they  wilhed 
to  fee  humbled.  Although  commerce,  by  extending  the 
intercourle,  has  contributed  to  foften  the  paffions,  remove 
the  prejudices,  and  civilize  the  manners  ot  men,  yet  there 
enters  into  the  very  fpirit  and  nature  of  trade  a  principle  of 
exclufion  and  jealoufy,  incompatible  with  a  liberal  and  gene¬ 
rous  policy.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  hiftory  extends, 
no  people  ever  exifted  who  carried  commercial  jcaloufv  andi 
this  principle  of  national  monopoly  to  fuch  unjuftifiable  and 
extravagant  lengths  as  the  fubje^ts  of  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  This  was,  in  Ibme  meafure,  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  political  circumftances  and  local  fituation. 
Their  ftruggle  with  Spain,  in  afferting  their  liberty,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  prodigious  expence;  in  conlequence  of  which 
taxation  was  carried  among  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  to  a  height  then  unknown  in  the  other 
dates  of  Europe.  As  their  country  was  not  enriched  by  the 
wealth  of  mines,  and  the  foil  produced  few  materials  for 
manufadlure,  the  operations  ot  their  induftry  were  naturally' 
direfted  to  fiiheries  and  the  carrying  trade,  the  two  principal 
objefts  of  their  induftry  and  fources  of  their  wealth. 

for  the  fuccefsful  conduft  of  thefe  two  branches  of  trade 
the  fituation  of  their  territory  was  extremely  well  adapted, 

:  as  it  bordeced  on  rhofe  parts  of  the  fea  which  produce,  in 
profufion,  filh,  the  beft  adapted  to  commercial  purpofes ;  and 
as  it  was  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Maefe,  and  the  Scheldt ; 
which,  winding  through  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  European 
provinces,  brought  to  them,  by  a  cheap  and  commodious 
i  conveyance,  the  various  produftions  of  France,  Germany, 
Swilferland,  and  the  Auttrian  Netherlands;  while  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  of  carrying  back  in  return  the  manufadtures 
;  of  Britain,  the  fpices  of  the  Ealt,  the  various  prodiuftions 
1  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  the  corn  of  I’oland,  and 
;  the  wines,  fpirits,  and  fruits,  of  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of 
:  hurope. 

The  profits  which  arofe  from  this  extenfive  circulation 
I  may  be  confidered  as  a  tax,  levied  by  the  fkill  and  induftry 
i  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  their  neigh- 
\  hours;  while  the  attention  of  other  nations  was  bellowed 
,  on  military  purfuits  and  fchemes  of  ambition,  immenfc 
!  profits  accrued  to  the  Netherlands,  and  raifed  the  ccmnicn- 
wealth  to  opulence  aud  power. 

Thus  the  profperity  of  the  United  States  arofe,  in  a  great 
•nealurc,  from  ihc  w’ant  of  ingenuity  and  induflry  in  the 

other 
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other  European  kingdoms;  and  hence  thefe  Republics  h3v(i 
always  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  meafures  taken  by  the 
neighbouring  Ibvereigns  to  imi)rove  the  internal  manufac. 
tures,  or  to  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  their  domini¬ 
ons.  .  Hence,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris,  in  an 
early  ftage  of  the  American  war,  between  the  French 
and  the  Continental  Congrels,  it  was  no  difficult  operation 
to  bring  a  great  party  in  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  to  accede 
to  the  confederacy.  A  fadion,  devoted. to  France,  had  been 
formed  in  Holland  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  :  the  progrefs  of  this  fadion,  the*  decline  of 
the  Orange  party,  and  the  general  lentiments  of  jealoiify 
and  refentment  with  wdiich  all  orders  of  the  ftate  were 
aduated,  from  the  fplendour  and  the  i)ower  of  a  commercial 
neighbour  and  fuperior,  alienated  the  affedions  of  riie  Cora- 
nionvvealth  from  Britain  to  America. 

Thus  the  United  States  have  alw^ays  aded  conformable  to  ^ 
their  fituation.  The  tyranny,  cruelty,,  and  bigotry^  of  the  B 
Houfe  of  Aultria,  towards  the  concluuon  of  the  lixtcenth 
century,  united  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  Republic  to  thofeof 
France.  The  Powder  and  ambition  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  | 
towards  the  conclulion  of  the  leventeenth  century,  produced 
an  intimate  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Britifh  Empire ;  and,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  eighteenth  m 
century,  the  commercial  confequence,  power,  and  opulence,  B 
of  Great  Britain,  eftranged  the  affedions  of  great  numbers  ft 
among  the  Dutch  from  their  Engliffi  allies,  and  difpoied  H 
them  to  the  influence  of  French  policy  and  French  gold,  ft 

[To  he  continued,']  ^  If 


TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

Europe  and  Afia  now  look  forward  with  anxiety  and  cx- 
pedation  to  the  renew'al  of  hoftilities  betw^een  the  I'urks  and 
Ruffians.  '  The  Ottomans,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  WTre  the 
terror  of  all  Europe,  have  defeended  from  their  rank  in  the 
fcale  of  nations  ;  and  the  union  of  two  formidable  potentates, 
to  expel  them  from  Europe,  feems  to  forebode  the  fall  of  Ab- 
hornet,  and  the  plunder  of  Conftantinople.  Rullia  has  all  the 
vigour  of  a  new  Hate;  and  her  fleets  and  armies  are  conducted 
by  the  difeiplined  valour  of  the  moft  enlightened  European  na¬ 
tions.  The  army  of  the  German  emperor  is  the  moft  numerous 
in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  heft  difeiplined,  except  th«t  ot 
the  King  of  Prulfia.  The  'Furks  ftill  retain  the  high  Ipirif 
and  bravery  of  their  anceftors,  who  expelled  the  efteminate 
Greeks  from  their  dominions  on  the  Bofphorus,  and  filled  f  u" 
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fijpc  with  terror  ;  but  what  can  impetuous  ardour  and  undifci-^ 
plined  valour  efteft  againft  the  Heady  and  well-regulated  cflPorts 
ot  veteran  armies  ? 

In  war  carried  on  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  invading 
powder,  as  we  experienced  in  our  conteft  wdth  our  Americaa 
colonies,  cafualties  and  accidents  are  often  more  dcHrudtive 
than  the  fword.  As  the  feat  of  military  operations  between 
the  Turks  and  Ruffians  is  very  imperfedtly  cultivated,  provi- 
fions  will  be  wanting  to  fo  great  an  army,  and  the  effedfs  may 
be  felt.  The  plague  is  the  ufual  concomitant  of  famine and 
ihefe  dreadful  minifters  of  heaven  will  probably  occafion  one 
Ivalf  of  the  calamities  in  the  prefent  w^ar.  Pcftilenc^  w^ill  be 
more  fatal  to  the  Germans  and  the  Ruffians  than  to  the  Turks^- 
among  whom  it  is  familiar;  and,  flrould  this  deftroying  angel 
of  Mahomet  pour  his  vial  on  the  European  croil'aders,  their 
mighty  armaments  may  be  difperfed,  and  vanifh  like  the  frantic 
and  devoted  followers  of  Peter  the  irlermit*  At  any  rate  it  is 
a  remarkable  fadl  in  military  hiilory,  that  great  victories  have 
feldom  or  never  been  gained  by  great  armies. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European  powers 
will  remain  fpedators  of  the  conteft.  The  ftcret  policy 
France,  and  the  difplayed  power  of  Spain,  will  probably  affift 
the'Sublime  Porte  ;  nor  will  Britain,  or  her  ally  Pruffia,  be¬ 
hold  with  cool  unconcern  the  fineft  provinces  of  Europe 
wrefted  from  their  jightful  lords,  and  divided  between  two  po¬ 
tentates  whpfe.  dominions  are  already  overgrown,  and  vvhofe 
rapacious  ambition  is  apparent  to  the  world,  ' 

DECLARATORY  BILL, 

According  to  the  definition  of  Lord  Blackftone,  when 
the  old  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen  to  difufe, 
^  or  become  difputable,  in  fuch  cafes  parliament  may  think 
proper  in  perpetuutn  rei  teJiUmnium^  and,  for  avoiding  of 
“  doubts  and  difficulties,  to  declare  what  the  law  is  and  has 
“  been.*'  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784  had  certainly  not  fallen  into 
^ifufe,  but  it  had  become  difputable  as  very  different  opinions 
were  entertained  concerning  it  by  lawyers  of  great  eminence. 
A  new  bill  for  the  purpofe  would  have  been  more  worthy,  of 
the  Britifli  legiflature;  but  politicians  always  ftudy  to  intro¬ 
duce  novelties  under  old  forms.  There  are  two  queftions  in 
politics  which,  when  applied  to  particular  meafures,  cannot 
always  be  anlwered  in  the  fame  way,  What  is  right?  and. 
What  is  expedient?  7'he  warmeft  defenders  of  the  Declaratory 
hill  will  find  themfelves  exceedingly  puzzled  to  maintain  its 
recfitude  and  ftrivl^  juftice.  After  Mr.  Fox’s  India  bill  had  been 
reprobated  by  the  whole  nation,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  ap- 
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plauded  through  the  tJngdom  as  the  faviour  of  the  chartered* 
rights  of  the  India  Company,  to  introduce  a  new  bill,  which, 
in  a  Tecret  and  indire<fi  manner,  feized  all  the  power  which 
Mr.  Fox‘gfafhed  at  with  an  open  hand;  if  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  principles  of  pure  morality  or  generous  policy,  it  muft 
be  by  a  mode  of*  rcafoning  hitherto  unknown.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  bills  (for  the  diftindlion  between 
povter  and  patronage  is  an  abfurdity  which  was  not  believed 
by  thofe  who  made  it)  is,  that  Mr,  Pittas  does  not  Jay  hold 
of  the  commercial  property  of  the  Company;  and  even  that  is 
of  little  coiifcquence,  as  their  charter  expires  in  1791.  Mean-  j 
ijvhile  the  Board  of  Control  continue  a  felf-exiftent  body 
after  the  diflblution  of  the  Company  ( for  there  is  no  probabi¬ 
lity  that  their  charter  will  be  ever  renewed),  exercife  all  their 
powers  and  prerogatives,  and  become  the  fupreme  direftors 
and  controlcrs  of  alMndian  affairs.  The  pretended  refpon- 
fibility  to  parliament  is  merely  a  refponfibiJity  to  themfelves; 
for  a  minilter  who  has  not  a  majority  in  parliament  cannot  hold 
his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  concerning  the  redlitudc 
and  juftice  of  this  meafure,  there  can  be  no  doubts  concerning 
its  expediency.  An  imperium  in  imperlo  is,  at  all  times,  a  dark 
as  well  as  dangerous  paradox.  In  the  event  or  apprehenfion 
of  a  war,  the  lecret,  the  fudden,  and  decifive  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Control  are  better  fitted  to  defend  our  dominions 
in  India  than  the  flow  and  dilatory  meafures  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  partizans  of  the  premier,  however,  muft,  on  this  oc- 
cafioh,  abate  fomewhat  of  their  boundlefs  panegyric  on  his 
virtuis.  They  muft  abandon,  their  immaculate  conception  of 
his  virgin  innocence,  and  confefs  that  he  has  adled.from 
pediency  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  like  all  admini^ 
ftrations  that  now  are,  ever  have  been,  or  ever  w’ill  be,  in  the 
world. 
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